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THE HEPTAMERON DES NOUVELLES OF MARGUE- 
RITE DE NAVARRE: A STUDY OF NOUVELLES 
28, 34, 52 AND 62 


ARGUERITE of Navarre, the amiable mother of the Renais- 
sance, as Michelet calls her, informs us in the prologue to 
her collection of tales, the Heptameron, that it was to contain noth- 
ing that was not a true history: c’est de n’escripre nulle nouvelle qui 
ne soit veritable histoire. This feature was to be its most impor- 
tant difference with Marguerite’s model, the Decameron of Boc- 
caccio. A few lines farther along in the prologue this assertion is 
reiterated but in a form which is less positive and more vague and 
which has a familiar ring to it: dira chascun quelque histoire qwil 
aura veue ou bien oy dire a quelque homme digne de foy. The 
dedicatory letter of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, without approxi- 
mating the language of the assertion of the Queen of Navarre, sets 
before us much the same intention: Et pour ce que les cas descriptz 
et racomptez ou dit livres de Cent Nouvelles * advindrent la plupart 
és marches et metes d’Ytalie, ja longtemps a, neantmoins toutesfoiz, 
portant et retenant nom de nouvelles, se peut trésbien et par raison 
fondée en assez apparente verité ce present livre intituler de Cent 
Nouvelles nouvelles, ja soit ce que advenues soient és parties de 
France, d’Alemaigne, d’Angleterre, de Haynau, de Brabant et aul- 
tres lieux; aussi pource que l’estoffe, taille et fasson d’icelles est 
d’assez fresche memoire et de myne beaucoup nouvelle.* 

2The Decameron. 

2 The same idea is repeated in connection with many of the single tales: la 
chose est si fraiche et si nouvellement advenue que je n’y puis ni tailler, ni rogner, 
ni mettre, ni 6ter; or—l’histoire n’est pas moins vraie que l’Evangile—connue de 
pluseurs notables gens, dignes de foi. These are in most cases mere formulas 


which are frequently paralleled in tales c° he Heptameron and in the collection 
of Philippe de Vigneulles. 
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A striking parallel to Marguerite’s statement as to the veracity 
of her nouvelles is to be found in the prologue of a little known and 
unedited collection of one hundred French tales which was com- 
pleted in 1515 and is the work of Philippe de Vigneulles, a hosier 
of Metz. Philippe after vouching for the truth of the tales of the 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, his avowed model, puts forward the 
claim that the tales which he is about to tell have actually taken 
place. The passage is an interesting one because it seems to indi- 
cate that Philippe’s contemporaries discussed the veracity of the 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles at a time (1515) when that work in vari- 
ous editions must have been attracting the attention of the reading 
public. It also adds a detail to the slight frame of the stories of 
the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, if we may place any credence in what 
Philippe tells us and if he is not merely elaborating on the preface 
of the Verard editions. The stories were told by gentilshommes 
while in garrison and during the truces and were noted down by a 
“ vaillant acteur.” If such was really the case, we may observe 
that the crudeness of the stories well befits the circumstances of the 
telling. I quote the passage in full as it stands in the manuscript: 
En icelluy temps et durant les tréves qui estoient pour l'heure, 
les gentilz hommes estant en garnison contrayrent * pluseurs bonnes 
histoires et adventures advenues par deca et ez marches durant leur 
temps lesquelles histoires ung vaillant acteur en ait recueilliez cent et 
en ait faict et composé ung livre lequel se nomme et 1’a intitulé les 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles. Et pour ce a propos, moy Philippe de 
Vigneulle, marchans de drap et simple d’entendement, considerant 
que beaucop de simples gens dient comme j’ay dict dessus qu’on ne 
les doit pas croire, 4 quoy je respons et dis qu’on peut croire que 
possible est esté advenus; et peut-on croire toutes choses qui ne sont 
contraires 4 Dieu ne a sa foy, non pas, comme j’ay dit devant, pour 
en user mal mais affin d’en retenir le bien se aucun en y a, et fuyr 
et eviter le mal et le dangier et se garder d’encheoir en pareille in- 
convenient. Et aussi doncques considerant leur folle oppinion et 
en monstrant que on n’ait dit ni faict chose du passez qui semblable 
ne se puisse aujourd’huy faire ou dire, je Philippe dessus nommez, 
relevez d’une grande maladie que j’eus en l’an mil cingz cens et 
cinqz et en maniere de passetemps et attendant santé, car de mes 
membres ne me povoie encore bien aidier pour ouvrer ne besongner, 
je me mis lors a escrire pluseurs adventures advenues la plupart 


3 An evident error for contérent or probably comptérent; cf. below p. 15, 
racomptérent. 
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tant a la noble cité de Mets comme au pays environ, comme moy 
mesme en a sceu et veu la plus grande partie ou du moins je les owy 
dire et racompter a gens dignes de foy et de creance. 

Note the close textual resemblance between this closing statement 
and that of Marguerite above. Philippe continues in his long- 
winded fashion to protest that his own tales and those of the Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles actually happened. He would have done us 
a great favor if he had been a little more explicit about the “ vaillant 
acteur”’ of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles and given us his name. 
Many pages of paper and much ink would have been spared con- 
cerning the authorship.‘ 

It is a well-known fact that the tale tellers of the Renaissance 
liked to pass off their tales which are largely traditional, as having 
actually happened during their life-time. The sources of the Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles have been studied ° in detail and it appears that 
they have to do largely with the “ matériel roulant ” of medieval lore. 
Of this fact the author could scarcely have been in ignorance. The 
tale-book of Philippe de Vigneulles is mainly a tissue of old themes. 
Many of his tales, as is the case with the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, 
only repeat the old fabliaux and the time-worn subjects of the 
Italian novelle. There are but few traits of originality in his work 
in so far as invention of subject material is concerned. Philippe 
must have consciously sought out his tales and then disguised them 
with a few touches of realism and the local color of his adopted 
city, Metz. In the case of one tale ° he assures us quite naively that 
the same incident is found in the Decameron but that he did not get 
his theme from it, for it depicted an actual happening. The story 
concerned is no less than the famous one represented in the De- 
cameron, Day VII, Novel 9, and in Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale. 
The fact that Philippe’s sources must have been in large part oral 

4Cf. G. Doutrepont, La Littérature Francaise 4 la Cour des Ducs de Bour- 
gogne, Paris, 1909 (Bibl. du XV® siécle, vol. VIII), p. 340, note 1, for a bibli- 
ography of the question. 

5 Cf. G. Doutrepont, ed. cit., p. 343, for a bibliography. The most recent and 
most thorough work is W. Kiichler, Die Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, Ein Beitrag 
sur Geschichte der fransdsischen Novelle, in Zeitschrift fiir franz. Sprache und 
Literatur, XXX (1906), pp. 264-331. 

6 Nouvelle 93: Et jaicoit ce que une telle ou semblable nouvelle soit ou livre 


des centz nouvelles florentines, si est cest cy veritable et en advint comme vous en 
aves ouy. 
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could hardly have deceived him as to their truth and his je les ouy 
dire et racompter a gens dignes de foy et creance is merely a vague 
formula of the sort which we see repeated in almost the same lan- 
guage in the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles and in the prologue and else- 
where in the Heptameron. The author of the Comptes du Monde 
Aventureux (1555) affirms the veracity of his tales in emphatic 
fashion and this preoccupation becomes even more pronounced in 
later tale-tellers. It is of prime importance for Boaistuau and Belle- 
forest who translated and elaborated tales of Bandello. Belle- 
forest in one passage claims to have documentary evidence that the 
tales are real happenings. Referring to this general characteristic 
of conteurs and romanciers of the 16th century Reynier says in the 
Roman Sentimental Avant l’Astrée, Paris, 1908, p. 273: Presque 
tous ont eu le méme souci de ne raconter que des histoires contempo- 
raines et la méme prétention de les faire passer pour véritables—Il 
ne suffit pas que les sujets soient frangais et modernes; il faut encore 
qu’ils aient sinon un fondement réel, au moins les apparences de la 
vérité; il y a la évidemment une intéressante préoccupation de réal- 
isme.” As a matter of fact this tendency merely represents an ex- 
aggeration of the methods of the Italian tale-tellers. 

It has been pointed out by recent editors of the Heptameron 
that there is more of historical happening and reality about it than 
in the case of either the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles or the Nouvelles 
Récréations et Joyeux Devis, attributed to Bonaventure des Periers. 
The identification of the “ devisants’’ has been accomplished with 
considerable plausibility by M. Félix Frank." A number of the 
stories concern historical incidents in which Marguerite, Francis I, 
and Marguerite’s mother took part or involve events of which the 
dates are known. But the fact remains that a goodly number of 
the tales are merely old themes disguised or embellished. Gaston 
Paris * believed that Marguerite may have been sincere in her as- 

7 Heptaméron de la Reine de Navarre, ed. by Félix Frank, Paris, Lisieux, 
1879, 3 volumes, cf. vol. 1, Ixix. 

8 Journal des Savants, 1895, p. 344: Mélanges de Littérature Frangaise du 
Moyen Age, published by Mario-Roques, Part II, chapter on the Heptameron in 
article on the Nouvelle Frangaise: “ Je crois qu'il faut ajouter foi a cette déclara- 
tion de la reine de Navarre, non pas en ce sens que toutes les histoires de 1’Hep- 
taméron sont vraies, mais en ce sens que celles dont elle n’a pas été acteur, témoin 


ou confidente, elle les a entendu raconter comme vraies et elle a pu les croire 
vraies. Aucune n’est pris sciemment dans un livre.” 
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sertion as to the veracity of her tales. Admitting that much tradi- 
tional novelistic material is to be found in the Heptameron, it is not, 
however, necessary to think, says Gaston Paris, that it may not have 
been derived by Marguerite from independent and oral sources and 
that she may not have believed it to be true. 

Pietro Toldo (cf. footnote 25) has done much toward discount- 
ing the exaggerated ideas of certain editors as to the historical fact 
and reality of many of the tales of the Heptameron. If Toldo has 
not pointed out actual sources, in many of the cases, nevertheless 
the analogies he suggests are usually strong enough to convince us 
of the traditional elements in the tales. A survey of such sources 
and analogues in the case of the Heptameron shows indeed that 
Marguerite made use of some very common and well-known themes, 
among others, some found in the Facetiae of Poggio Bracciolini, 
which had been translated into French as early as 1509, in the Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles, which had gone through numerous editions 
after the first in 1485, and even in the Decameron which was newly 
translated in 1545 at her own request. The fact that Marguerite 
had attributed such stories to real and historical personages was not 
an innovation. Boccaccio employed this method as did many of 
his imitators and the use of this trick in modern tale-telling is ample 
proof of its being a psychological generality. It merely means that 
when Marguerite says, “ Je vous alleguerai ce qui advint, il n’y a 
trois ans,” or “ J’en dirai une d’un personage qui etait bien de mes 
amis,” that we may expect to find some well-known conte in dis- 
guise. If Marguerite admits that her 7oth tale by way of excep- 
tion treats a well-known old theme,’ she is but furthering the illu- 
sion of reality in the case of others of her tales. Contrary to the 
opinion of Gaston Paris we cannot but believe that Marguerite con- 
sciously chose those traditional themes and subjects which she knew 
had no historical foundation, mingling with them real occurrences 
and attributing them to contemporary personages.” 

We have abundant evidence that the reading and telling of 

® The Chatelaine de Vergy. 

10 BrantOme borrows stories from Rabelais, des Periers and the Heptameron 
and incorporates them in his work, especially Les Dames Galantes. He endeavors 
to cover up the thefts by judicious alterations and sometimes claims to have seen 


or heard of the happening; j’ai ouwy conter or j’ai vu are frequent locutions of his; 
cf. Brantoéme ed. Lalanne, pp. 353 ff. 
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stories was a favorite diversion at the court of Navarre to which 
many wits and literary lights of the time were welcomed by the 
Queen. Bonaventure des Periers, to whom we owe at least a part 
of the Nouvelles Récréations et Joyeux Devis, was for years an offi- 
cial member of Marguerite’s household. Both Jacques Pelletier and 
Nicolas Denisot, who enjoyed a certain reputation as tale-tellers and 
to whom collaboration in and even authorship of the Nouvelles Ré- 
créations et Joyeux Devis have been ascribed by contemporaries," 
also frequented Marguerite’s court for a time. Félix Frank main- 
tains with considerable plausibility that the author of the Comptes 
du Monde Aventureux (1555) was also a member of this circle: 
“Par ces tendances comme par sa forme littéraire, ce recueil ap- 
partient bien au petit cercle des contes de la reine de Navarre et la 
personnalité d’Antoine de Saint Denis s’y encadre sans difficulté.”’ 
In the group also were Claude Gruget to whom we owe the first ap- 
proximately faithful edition of the Heptameron and Antoine Le 
Macon whose translation of the Decameron in 1545 was made at 
Marguerite’s request. Her passion for this work is amply attested 
and BrantOme*™ alludes to her habit of reading it aloud to her 
brother Francis I. If we are to believe some of the recent editors, 
the “dame du sang royal accompagnée d’honneur, de vertu, et de 
beauté et qui scavoit bien dire ung conte et de bon grace, et en rire 
aussy quand on luy en disoit quelqu’un” ** is Marguerite herself 
and the story telling party there depicted was probably an incident 
of ordinary occurrence in Marguerite’s entourage. In fact we are 
told that Marguerite’s interest in stories was so great and her skill 
in writing them was so well known at court that “la reine mére et 
Madame de Savoie estant jeunes se voulurent mesler d’en escrire 
des nouvelles 4 part a limitation de la reine de Navarre, scachant 
bien qu’elle en faisoit mais quand elles eurent veu les siennes, elles 
eurent si grand despit des leurs qui n’approchoient nullement des 
autres qu’elles les jetérent dans le feu et ne les voulurent mettre en 
lumiére.” ** The chances are then that there must have been a con- 
siderable répertoire of tales of all sorts passing back and forth at 

11 Cf. Arthur Tilley, The Literature of the French Renaissance, Cambridge, 
1904, vol. I, Appendix B, pp. 259-261, for a discussion of the case. 

12 Cf. Brantéme, Oeuvres, ed. Lalanne, VIII, p. 114 ff. 


13 Cf. Heptameron, nouvelle 62; and below pp. 11 ff. 
14 Cf, Brantéme, loc. cit. 
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the court of Navarre. Marguerite’s sources for her traditional 
tales may then have been mainly oral, but even so we can hardly 
admit that she herself believed in the truth of all of them. 

In spite of Toldo’s work on the sources and analogues of the 
Heptameron, there still remains some research to be done in regard 
to certain of the tales, among them some which are considered as 
relating to actual happenings during the life of Marguerite. Where 
no sources or analogues have been suggested, the tendency is to re- 
gard the tales as being founded on real occurrences. We have 
found no sources nor close analogues indicated for Nouvelles 28, 
34, 52 and 62 and it is about them that we wish to speak in partic- 
ular. All these tales were originally contained in the Heptameron, 
as a comparison between early editions and the manuscripts shows.” 
In the case of the four tales, here discussed, we believe that the ana- 
logues, if not sources, which we shall suggest are close enough to 
carry the conviction that they embody traditional elements and that 
no foundation of fact can be attributed to them. 

In connection with Nouvelles 28, 52 and 62, we publish three 
unedited tales of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles of Philippe de Vi- 
gneulles,*® a hosier of Metz, to whom reference has already been 
made. In a forthcoming article to be published in the Revue du 
XVI° Siécle, we deal at considerable length with this little known 
conteur whose tale collection dating from 1515 supplies us with an 

15 The early editions of the Heptameron omitted some of the original tales and 
inserted spurious ones; Le Roux de Lincy in his edition of the Heptameron of 


1853 was the first to study the manuscripts and restore the order and authenticity 
of certain tales. 

16 There are numerous 19th century references to this collection of tales, 
among others: C. Voretzsch, Einfiihrung in das Studium der Altfranzdsischen 
Literatur, Halle, 1913, p. 499; Arthur Tilley, ed. cit., I, p. 100, note 2; Gaston 
Paris, Esquisse Historique de la Littérature Frangaise du Moyen Age, Paris, 1907, 
pp. 251-252; and Mélanges de Littérature Frangaise du Moyen Age, Part II, p. 
628, 637; H. Michelant, Gedenkbuch des Metser Biirgers Philippe von Vigneulles, 
Stuttgart, 1852, pp. xxvi-xxviii; H. Morf, Geschichte der Franzdsischen Literatur 
im Zeitalter der Renaissance, Strassburg, 1914, p. 28; Théodore de Puymaigre, 
Poétes et Romanciers de la Lorraine, Metz, 1848, where a chapter is devoted to 
Philippe de Vigneulles. Gaston Paris in his Extraits des Poétes at Prosateurs 
du Moyen Age, Paris, 1907, p. 147, gives a modern rendering of Philippe’s very 
original version of the Laitiére et le Pot au Lait, found in Nouvelle 91. Rabelais 
(Gargantua, I, 33) speaks of a cobbler who, dreaming of becoming rich, broke 
his pot of milk and went without dinner. This version of the well-known theme, 
sketchy as it is, vaguely suggests Philippe’s tale. 
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interesting date in literary history. Some years ago we had the 
good fortune to locate and acquire the unique manuscript of these 
tales, a document whose existence had been attested down through 
the centuries, and which came to light and then mysteriously disap- 
peared again about seventy-five years ago. In the article referred 
to, we have tried to point out the general resemblance between the 
tale-books of Bonaventure des Periers and Philippe de Vigneulles 
and then have indicated a close correspondence between several tales 
of the two collections in order to point out the possibility of Phi- 
lippe’s stories having been known to Bonaventure des Periers and 
the conteurs of the group of the Queen of Navarre. The three 
tales here published will, we believe, further suggest that possibility. 

It is true that the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles of the hosier of 
Metz have remained unedited to this day but such was the case until 
comparatively recently of numerous early tale collections, for ex- 
ample, those of Sacchetti, Sermini, Sercambi, Grazzini and others 
who were probably known in their day by the circulation of their 
manuscripts. In fact we do not find authors of tales during the 
Renaissance particularly anxious to see their works in print. The 
recueils of both Marguerite de Navarre and Bonaventure des Periers 
were not published until some years after their death. That of 
Nicholas de Troyes, the saddler of Champagne, is still in large part 
unedited. More than one collection, probably well known in its 
time from the manuscripts, has disappeared before being published, 
while of others only fragments remain. Thus we know that a tale- 
book, the Fiori di Novelle of Francesco da Barberino (1264-1348) 
has perished without leaving a trace. Doni* informs us that a 
book of 100 tales by Burchiello disappeared in this way. We learn 
from contemporary sources ** that a lady of Padua, Giulia Bigolina, 
wrote many tales in prose in imitation of those of the Decameron 
and that all have been lost. Only small portions of the novelistic 
works of Molza and Parabosco have come down to us while Cada- 
mosto himself speaks of the loss of many of his tales during the 
sack of Rome. 

17 Cf. Burchicllo. Rime commentate dal Doni, Venice, 1553, p. 54. 

18 Cf. Scardeone, De antiquitate urbis Patavi et claris civibus Patavinis, 


Basileae, 1560, p. 368; Anton-Maria Borromeo, Notisia de’Novellieri Italiani, Bas- 
sano, 1704, pp. 6 and 118. 
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It is not then surprising that Philippe’s tales went unpublished in 
his day. The strange thing is that they have survived in manu- 
script down to the present time. We have evidence to show that 
several manuscripts of his tales were extant in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It does not seem unreasonable to believe that during the six- 
teenth century such manuscripts circulated even beyond Philippe’s 
adopted city Metz and so may have been known to the circle of the 
Queen of Navarre. If, as Frank seems to think, the idea of the 
composition of the Heptameron was elaborated as early as 1530 (a 
much later date has been accepted by Paris and other commenta- 
tors), that brings it within two years of the death of Philippe 
(1528). 

We cannot conclude without mentioning one striking general 
feature common to the Heptameron and the tale-book of Philippe, 
that is, the use of local color. Inthis1 ect Philippe’s tales, which 
are nearly all blended into the contemporary social milieu of Metz 
and its environs during his lifetime, stand alone in the early history 
of the novel and tale in France and are only later to be paralleled by 
the Heptameron and especially by the novelistic work of Noél du 
Fail. 

Nouvelle 62 


The resemblance between the 64th tale of Philippe de Vigneulles 
and the 62d of the Heptameron begins with the titles although it 
should be remembered that the titles of Marguerite’s tales are taken 
from a later manuscript and are not due to the authoress. Never- 
theless the comparison is interesting. In the tale of the Heptam- 
eron, Une damoiselle, faisant, soulz le nom d’un aultre, un compte 
@ quelque grande dame, se coupa si lourdement, que son honneur en 
demora tellement taché, que jamais elle ne le peut reparer. Phi- 
lippe’s 64th tale faict mencion d’une jeune dame laquelle en racomp- 
tant une nouvelle par son trop parler fut bien honteuse car elle 
decela son cas lequel pour rien ne vosist avoir dit. 

The introductions to the two contes are interesting for in each 
we see depicted a story telling party in full operation. In the tale 
of the Heptameron the “ dame du sang royal” in whose house the 
lady tale-tellers meet has been identified by some editors as Margue- 
rite herself. In Philippe’s conte the scene is laid in the Duchy of 
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Lorraine. The ladies after dinner enter a garden to pick flowers 
and then tiring of that, sit down under a tree and there “se prin- 
drent a racompter pluseurs nouvelles etjoieusetez pour passer temps 
et pour se rire et gaudir.” We have here a little frame that Philippe 
might have done well to adopt for his entire collection and which 
undoubtedly reflects his reading of Italian tale collections.** The 
ladies tell their tales in turn in the fashion of the “ devisants”’ of 
the Decameron: (Philippe) “ Entre icelles dames en y olt une la- 
quelle fut peu fine et estoit jeune, tendre et gaillarde et avoit ouy les 
aultres comme j’ay dit racomptant merveille pour rire. Si vint a 
son tour . . .”; (Heptameron) “ Entre aultres vint une demoiselle 
qui escoutait que chascun luy disoit tous les comptes qu’ilz pensoient, 
pour luy faire passer le temps. Elle s’advisa qu'elle n’en feroit 
moins que les aultres. . . .” Both ladies affirm the veracity of the 


tale they are about to tell: (Heptameron), “‘ Madame, le compte est 
trés veritable, je le prens sur ma conscience”; (Philippe)—“ mais 
je vous dires qu’il advint n’a pas gramment en ung lieu de ceste 
contrée.”” Both ladies are young and their husbands much older. 
Thus far it will be seen that the stories are close parallels. 


At this point are a few details of difference. In the Heptam- 
eron the young lady does not readily accede to the requests of her 
lover, after the departure of her husband. In Philippe’s tale, she 
welcomes the husband’s absence in order to receive her lover and 
the relations between them continue until his sudden return. If 
Marguerite did know the tale as it is found in the earlier collection 
it is conceivable that putting it in the mouth of Longarine, she may 
have toned it down a bit, although in several others of Longarine’s 
tales (Nos. XV and XXV especially) she does not appear to have 
had that preoccupation. In the tale of the Heptameron, the lover 
comes to the lady’s house unbidden by her in the husband’s absence. 
From this point on the denouements are practically the same and 
the resemblance extends to portions of the text: (Heptameron) 
“ A Pheure, sans avoir le sens de fermer la porte s’en vint coucher 
houzé et esperonné dedans le lict de la damoiselle”’; (Phil. de V.) 
—“ entra en la chambre 1a ot la bonne dame couchoit et tout houze- 


19 Philippe tells us in his Memoires (cf. Michelant, ed. cit., p. 32) that after 


a sojourn of four years in Italy, he brought back some Italian books to Metz with 
him. 
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lés et espronnez monta dessus le lict.” In the Heptameron, the 
servants arrive and the lover tries to make a hasty exit: “ Et ne 
sen fust personne apparceu, sinon l’esperon qui s’estoit attaché au 
linceul de dessus l’emporta tout entier.” It is the husband in Phi- 
lippe’s tale who knocks at the door of the room “ et de haiste que 
ce gentilz homme olt de descendre et desvaller de dessus le lict, ses 
esperons s’accrocherent a la couverture de dessus le lict et emporta 
tout en bas.” In both contes the ladies telling the story inadver- 
tently attribute it to themselves by a change of person in almost the 
same language: (Hept.) “ Jamais femme ne fust si estonnée que 
moy, quand je me trouvay toute nue”; (Philippe) “ Parquoy, dit- 
elle, je me trouva toute nue et ne fus jamais plus esbahie ”; (Hept.) 
“La pauvre damoiselle chercha ce qu’elle peut pour cuyder reparer 
son honneur mais il estoit vollé desja si loing, qu’elle ne le povoit 
plus rappeler”; (Philippe) “ Mais par son trop parler le decela 
(son cas) et ---eust vossu comme j’ai dit devant avoir racheté le 
mot de l’escus et il ne fut point esté dit. 

We give herewith the full text of Philippe’s tale *® which is not 
inferior, it seems to us, to the tale of the Heptameron which seems 
to reproduce it so exactly. In fact for certain picturesque details, 
in spite of its scabrous nature, it offers a peculiar interest. After 
the comparison of the two tales can we still think with Frank ™ 
that Marguerite’s tale has a contemporary historical foundation? 


La Ixiit® nouvelle faict-mencion d’une jeune dame laquelle en 
racomptant une nouvelle, par son trop parler, fut bien honteuse car 
elle decela son cas lequel pour rien ne vosist avoir dit. 


On dit ung commun proverbe qui est vray et approuvez, c’est 
que trop grater cuit et trop parler nuyt.*® Je dis cecy au propos 
d’une jeune dame de la Duché de Lorraine laquelle en racomptant 
une nouvelle vint 4 deceler son piteux cas lequel pour rien ne vosist 


20 The dialectal nature of the text of these tales will be clearly evident. For 
a bibliography of the Lorraine dialect cf. F. Brunot, Histoire de la Langue 
Frangaise, Paris, 1905, I, pp. 314-316, especially p. 314, note 2. 

21 Félix Frank, ed. cit., I, clxv. 

22 Cf. Le Roux de Lincy, Le Livre des Proverbes Frangais, Paris, 1859, II. 
p. 427: trop parler nuit, trop gratter cuit (Devis des Suppits du Seigneur de la 
Coquille, p. 169) XVIe siécle. Cotgrave, under grater (1611 edition), gives the 
proverb as Philippe has it and translates it: ‘Too much scratching hurts the skin, 
too much talking the whole body. 
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avoir dit. Mais par mal adviser a ces parolles elle dit ung mot 
qu'elle eust vossu avoir rachetez de l’escus d’or et elle ne l’eust pas 
dit. Et pour ce, dit-on, les dentz sont bons * devant la langue et 
que on doit premier trois fois penser la chose avant que la dire ou 
aultrement bien souvent on s’en repent comme il en print a celle 
dame de quoy je fournirez ceste presente nouvelle comme il s’ensuit. 

En la precedente nouvelle * nous avons parlés de la simple re- 
sponce que firent jadis ung homme et une femme 4a I’article de la 
mort ainsi que aves ouy, mais le simple compte que fist jadis celle 
noble dame de quoy cy present je parle, luy fust quassi aussi grev- 
able comme fust la simple responce de ceulx icy devant nommés. 
Ores oyes donques qu’il en advint. 

En la Duché de Lorraine n’a pas loing temps se trouvérent 
pluseurs dames ensembles en une compaignie. Les aulcunes estoi- 
ent jeunes et les aultres estoient anciennes, lesquelles 4 ung apres- 
disner et ne saichant que faire, s’en allérent en ung jardin cuillir 
fleur et violette, et puis ce fait, se asseurent soubz l’ombre d’ung 
arbre et par maniére de passe-temps se prindrent a racompter plu- 
seurs nouvelles et joieusetez pour passer temps et pour se rire et 
gaudir. Et vindrent ces dames a dire merveille des choses qu’elles 
avoient veu en leurs temps car elles estoient droictement sur leurs 
gogues et joyeusetez. Et racompterent icelles dames de pluseurs 
faicts advenus en leur eaige qui donnoient mestier ou cause de rire, 
lesquelles je laisse pour abreger, reservés l’ung de quoy je fais ce 
present compte comme vous orres. 

Ores entre icelles dames en y olt une laquelle fut peu fine et 
estoit jeune, tendre et gaillarde, et avoit ouy les aultres, comme j’ay 
dit, racomptant merveille pour rire. Si vint a son tour de dire sa 
nouvelle laquelle fut finée 4 son deshonneur commes vous orres. 
Car pourtant qu’elle faisoit tant de la belle et petite bouchette, elle 
atribuoit ses parolles et son compte estre advenu a ung aultre, lequel 
estoit advenu a elle-mesme comme vous orrez. Et dit ainsi: “ Mes- 
dames, vous aves icy comptez de bons comptes de quoy Dieu mercy, 
et 4 vous j’en ay bien ris mon soulz, mais je vous dires qu’il advint 
n’a pas gramment en ung lieu de ceste contrée. II est vray, faict- 
elle, que en ce pays y ait ung gentil homme qui est mariés et ait 
espousés une trés belle jeune damoiselle et n’y a celle de vous qui 
ne la congnoisse bien. Mais cette damoiselle n’est pas mariée a son 
gré ne plaisir; parquoy doubtant que son mary ne soit surpris, elle 

23 Cf. Le Roux de Lincy, ed. cit., I, 214, Bonnes sont les dents qui retiennent 
la langue (Anthologie ou Conférence des Proverbes, Ms.). The use of dent in 
the plural as masculine is frequent in Old French. 

24 Although there is no frame story to Philippe’s tales except that all are 
supposed to have happened in and near Metz, the stories are frequently grouped 
about ideas and one story is commented upon by another as here. 
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luy ait donnez compaignon et aussi affin qu’il soit particippant des 
pardons, elle l’ait mis de la grande confrairie. 

“Ores advint ung jour que ce bon signeur fut mandé du prince 
avec plusieurs aultres gentilz hommes pour aller en guerre, et aprés 
pluseurs choses dictes et faictes, se partirent les armées, et en la 
conduicte de leur captaine s’en allerént 1a ot il leurs fut ordonnez. 
Mais Dieu sceit, au depart de ce noble seigneur, se ce fut en grand 
regret, pleurs, et lamentacions de madame sa femme laquelle plour- 
oit de joie, et n’y avoit homme qui la peust consoler. Toutesfois 
incontinant aprés le depart de son mary, la bonne dame manda 
tantost a son amy qu’il se trouva au lieu dit pour elle tenir com- 
paignie affin qui ne luy ennoya et aussi de peur du tonnoire, et ex- 
pressement ly manda la dame qu’il vint estre lieutenant de son dit 
mary. Et le dit gentilz homme qui estoit tout courtois ne faillist 
pas; ains monta a cheval et fut tantost arrivez car il ne demeuroit 
pas plus de deux ou de trois lieues loing du chasteau 1a ot se tenoit 
la dicte damoiselle. Et luy arrivez, Dieu sceit s’il fut le trés bien 
venu et si on luy fist ung beau recueil, et firent la grant chiére, luy et 
la dame ensemble, tant au coucher comme au baigner en bangnetz et 
en recines et en pluseurs aultres choses. Et par pluseurs jours con- 
tinuérent ceste joyeuse vie; se c’estoit bien fait ou non chascun le 
sceit et entend. 

“ Ores advint, dist-elle, par succession de temps aprés pluseurs 
jours passés, que ce gentil homme, mary a la dame avec ses com- 
paignons retournérent de la guerre, et tant firent par leurs journées 
qu'il vindrent et arrivérent a une lieue prés du chasteau au dit 
seigneur, la ot pour icelle heure estoit sa bonne preudefemme la- 
quelle ne scavoit rien de la revenue de son mary.” Parquoy la dite 
dame recompteresse de ceste nouvelle et faindant comme j’ay dit 
devant que se fut d’une aultre qu’elle parloit, dit ainsi; “ Ce seigneur, 
dit-elle, proposa de soy lever de bon matin pour prendre madame sa 
femme au chault du lit et pour soy deliter avec elle car moult la 
desiroit pour le loing temps qu’il ne l’avoit veue; et comme il le 
pensa, il le fist. Et se leva de trés bon matin, puis se habisla et 
acoustra son cas, monta a cheval et sans en rien dire a ces compa- 
ignons, s’en alla le grand gallot droit le chemin a son chasteau. Et 
ainsi, dit-elle s’en vint se bon seigneur bacher et hurter a la porte du 
dit chasteau et incontinant qu’il fut congneu des serviteurs de l’ostel, 
il fust laissez dedans en grant joie. Mais vous orres por male 
fortune se qu’il en advint. 

“Ce bon seigneur n’estoit encore pas venu si matin a l’ostel, 
quelque haste qu’il eust, que premier nostre amoureux son lieutenant 
ne fut illecques venu tenant sa plasse, car il savoit les secretz et 
engin de la maison et venoit 4 toutes heures qui luy plaisoit. Et 
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ainsi comme vous oyes, y estoit cest amoureux arrivez pour ce matin 
et a bien grant haste. Aprés et qu’il eust attaché son cheval, entra 
en la chambre la ott la bonne dame couchoit et tout houzelés et es- 
pronnez monta dessus le lict et embrassa s’amye si estroictement 
qu'il sembloit qui la vosist estrangler. Et en ses entrefaictes qu’ilz 
estoient a leur amoureux delitz, comme dit est, vint le marit a ar- 
river et frappa a l’huix de la chambre. Mais quant les pouvres 
amoureux se sentirent ainsi surprins, jamais n’eurent si grant peure 
et de haiste que ce gentilz homme olt de descendre et desvaller dessus 
le lict, ses esperons s’accrochérent a la couverture de dessus le lict et 
empourta tout en bas. Parquoy, dit-elle, je me trouva toute nue et 
ne fus jamais plus esbahie ne apouretée que adoncques je fus.” 

Lorsque celle dame raconteresse de ceste nouvelle presente olt 
dit ce mot, elle devint rouge comme feu et ne sceust jamais plus que 
dire. Ains demeura toute honteuse et veit bien qu'elle avoit mal 
parlez de soy avoir nommez. Parquoy les auditeurs et escoustans 
congneurent son cas qui paravant estoit secret et celez. Mais par 
son trop parler le decela et en fust depuis regardée en mainctes lieux 
et eust vossu, comme j’ay dit devant, avoir racheté le mot de l’escus 
et il ne fut point esté dit. Et ainsi doncques est bien vray ce pro- 
verbe mis a l’encommencement que trop grater cuit et trop parler 
nuyst. 

Nouvelles 28 AND 52 

Pietro Toldo in his article on the Heptameron®*® suggests as 
parallels, if not sources, of these two tales of shockingly bad taste, 
certain categorically similar tales of the Italian novelle: Sacchetti 
(98), Bandello (25 of part IV), Sermini (35), and a certain burla 
of Gonnella. The latter, contained in extremely rare editions, was 
not accessible to us, but we have examined the other analogues sug- 
gested by Toldo and found them quite different from either of the 
tales of the Heptameron. Marguerite, it is thought, did not know 
the work of Bandello. Sermini and Sacchetti existing at this time 
in manuscript only, surely did not furnish the sources of the tales 
in question. We do not have to go outside of French literature 
for closer parallels to these two tales and if we have a feeling from 
the comparison of the tales just studied that Marguerite may have 
known directly or indirectly the tale book of Philippe de Vigneulles, 


25 Pietro Toldo, Contributo allo studio della novella francese del XV e XVI 
secolo, Rome, 1895, p. 76; Paris’ valuable review of this work in Journal des 
Savants, 1895, makes no allusion to any of the four tales which we treat in this 
article. 
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this feeling is, we believe, strengthened by a consideration of two 
more tales of the latter, Nos. 24 and 48, in connection with Nos. 28 
and 52 of the Heptameron. Although here the analogies are not 
so textually close, the denouements with their accompanying causes 
are practically the same. Unfortunately the stories on account of 
their stercoraceous nature cannot be discussed in detail. It must 
be remembered in this connection, however, that in the epoch of 
Rabelais an entirely different attitude prevailed toward the physical 
functions and such mauvaises plaisanteries as are depicted in these 
tales. To use the words of a recent French editor in publishing an 
obnoxious fabliau: nous n’insistons pas sur la matiére de ces deux 
contes. 

In the 52nd tale of the Heptameron,” the “estron gelé,” mis- 
taken for something different and picked up in the street, has about 
the same nauseating effect as in the 24th tale of Philippe de Vi- 
gneulles. Philippe’s conte is fragmentary and French literature 
would have lost but little, if the end of this tale had been torn from 
the manuscript with its beginning. We are left in doubt as to the 
situation developed in the first part of the story because of a lacuna 
in the MS: but at the outset the presence of the woman seems for 
some unknown reason to have annoyed the group of which Philippe 
himself appears to have been a member. 

Is not the resemblance between this tale and No. 52 of the 
Heptameron sufficiently close to convince us that Marguerite’s tale 
cannot have a historical foundation as again M. Frank would have 
us believe ? ** 


TEXT OF THE 24TH TALE OF PHILIPPE DE VIGNEULLES 


Elle avoit ung petit enfans. Celle femme se arresta pour 
escouter le huttin que nous menions. Alors yl y eust aucuns de nous 
qui rua une petite pierre devers elle pour l’en faire aller et elle se 
print au braire et au tencer contre nous par tel maniére que nous 


26 The title will give us a summary of the tale: Un valet d’Apoticaire, voyant 
venir derriére soy un Avocat que luy menoit tousjours la guerre et duquel il 
avoit envie de se venger, laissa tomber de sa manche un étron gelé, envelopé dans 
du papier en guise d’un pain de sucre, que l’Avocat leva de terre et le cacha 
en son sein; puis s’en alla desjeuner en une taverne, dont il ne sortit qu’avec la 
despense et honte qu’il pensoit faire au pauvre valet. 

27 Cf. Félix Frank, ed. cit., I, p. cxxvii. 
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eussions bien vossu qu’elle fut esté aultre part. Mais elle ne s’en al- 
loit point et braioit tousiours plus fort pour laquelle chose il y eust 
aucun autre de nous que luy monstra le cul par la fenestre. Et pour 
ce qu’il estoit nuyt elle ne le veoit pas bien au vray for que 4 la 
clarté de la lune. Elle le veoit blanchir et le petit enfans qui estoit 
avec elle, qui pareillement veoit le cul blanchir, ait dit ainsi a sa 
grant mere, “ Ha, mére, dit-il, vees la que c’est a la fenestre. C’est la 
mort qui est illec, je la vois toute blanche.” 

Et alors se print tousiours la vielle plus fort a huttiner et quant 
nous vismes qu’elle ne se tairoit point et que par elle nous pourrions 
estre accusez, nous serchames de tous costez pour avoir une pierre 
ou de l’eaue pour ly ruer mais nous n’en trouvasmes point, et ne fut 
rien trouvé propice forsque qu’il y en eust ung de nous qui trouva 
ung groz estron qui estoit tout engelez. Si le print et le rua sur la 
teste de la vielle et du cop qu’il print ly fist une beloce,** et ce rompa 
le dit estron en deux, et elle cuidant que se fut une pierre, en recueilla 
les pieces et braioit plus fort que devant, en menassent de s’en 
plaindre. Et print les dictes piéces d’estron et les pourta en sa 
maison pretendant de les pourter en justice. Et pour ce que son 
mary estoit couchiez, elle mist le dit estron en son armaire auprés 
du feu jusques au lendemain sans aultrement regarder que c’estoit 
et le lendemain venu, elle compta tout la fait 4 son marit et avec ce 
iuy volut monstrer les piéces de pierres qu'elle avoit appourtez. 


Mais en les prenant, elle se deschia les doigs ad cause que pour la 
challeur du feu, il estoit desia degelez en l’armaire, et quant elle le 
veit au jour et qu’elle congneut que c’estoit ung estron, elle fut bien 
honteuse et n’en dit oncques puis mot. Ains se tint avec ce qu’elle 
avoit de poisson *° et ainsi en demeurasmes paisibles. 


Tale 28 of the Heptameron * “ naguéres advenu’”’ concerns an 
absurd trick played by a certain Gascon upon the secretary of the 
Queen of Navarre, named in the conte simply Jean but who is identi- 
fied by Montaiglon * as a real personage, a certain secretary Jean 
Frotté. Philippe’s 48th tale which at first seems to differ consider- 
ably from the tale of the Heptameron, nevertheless shows similarity 
with it along general lines. The secretary of Marguerite’s story 
believes to do pleasure to his mistress by offering her what he thinks 

28 beloce = petite prune sauvage; here probably a lump. 

29 Le Roux de Lincy, ed. cit., does not explain this expression but Cotgrave, 
under poisson, has: il se retira avec cela qu'il avoit de poisson prins: he got him 
away with the shame he had gotten, or with a flea in his eare. 

30 Bernard du Ha trompa subtilement un Secretaire qui le cuydoit tromper. 


31 T’Heptaméron des nouvelles, ed. Le Roux de Lincy et A. de Montaiglon, 
Paris, 1880, 4 vols., Vol. IV, p. 280. 
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is “ung pasté du meilleur jambon de Pasques qu'elle mangea 
jamais.” He is ignorant of the real contents of the pasté. The 
dinner of which the preliminary courses with the wine were fur- 
nished by the lady has as its piéce de résistance, the paté brought by 
the lover. Such are the main details up to the time when the 
“ pastez ” is brought on the table in Philippe’s story, but the disaster 
is more complete here for the “ prebtre,” although just as innocent 
of any malice aforethought as is the secretary in the story of the 
Heptameron, loses the love of his lady, whereas in the latter tale 
the mistress of the secretary with her “ voisines ” is at first inclined 
to anger upon seeing the contents of the paté, but they finally judge 
by the expression on the secretary’s face that he was ignorant of the 
trick that had been played on him. In Philippe’s tale, however, the 
obnoxious contents of the pafé come there not through a trick but 
as the result of an accident in the dark. There is a touch of real 
humor in the attitude of the companion of the priest in this story: 
a luy n’en challoit comme la chose en alloit, mais qu'il fist la grant 
chiere et qu'il mangea du pastez; and again: Or celle cheute, fut son 
compaignon grandement mary voyant icelluy beau pastez ainsy 
gastez et maculez, car plus y alloit pour l'amour du pastez que pour 
amour de la dame. 


La xlviii® nouvelle faict mention d’ung prebtre lequel par cuidier 
bien faire, perdit !amour de sa damme.* 


Il n’y a pas encor cent ans que en nostre bonne cité de Mets y 
eust ung bon chappellain lequel fut fort enamourez d’une belle jeune 
nonnains du Couvent des Pucelles ainsi surnommeées, et avoit cestuit 
bon chappellain grant devocion aux sainctes de celle bonne religion 
et tant y besongna qu’il fuit en la grace de sa dame. Ores advint 
une nuyt qu’il avoit permis d’ailer veoir et visiter icelle saincte dame, 
laquelle chose ne pouvoit bonnement faire sans avoir ayde d’aucun 
compaignon pourtant qu’il failloit passer par dessus de murs de la 
closture de leur hostel. Sy fist tant nostre dit chappellain qu’il eust 
amytié et affinité avec aucuns compaignons de son mestier que luy 
aidérent 4 son entreprinse. Et furent pluseurs fois visiter la bonne 
dame et ses feliques en gaudissant decoste elle et parolient de con- 
templacion et des choses sainctes, Dieu le sceit et congnoit, sans ceu 
que jamais furent apperceu d’aucuns. 

Mais ainsy que fortune guerrie tousiours 4 povres amoureux, 

82 A fitting title for Marguerite’s tale would be: La 28¢ nouvelle faict mention 
d’ung secretaire lequel par cuidier bien faire, faillit perdre l'amour de sa damme. 

8 
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une fois entre les aultres nostre chappellain s’advisa de faire une 
bien bonne chiére et de grant devotion decoste icelle bonne saincte 
personne et dit 4 son compaignon: “ Nous allons tousiours decoste 
icelle bonne dame que tu sces mais jamais nous n’y pourtons rien. 
Tl faut, fait-il, aourer lez saincts. Que me conseil-tu de faire? ou 
se je ferez faire ung bon pastez ou aultre chose et de soy y trouver 
l’une de ces nuyts?—Je cuide qu'elle nous en scauroit grant gré, par 
ma foy, dit son compaignon, c’est moult bien dit et bien pensez,” 
car a luy n’en challoit comme la chose en alloit mais qu’il fist la 
grant chiére et qu’il mangea du pastez. 

Si fist le dit incontinant savoir par aucun secret messaiger * a 
nostre nonnains tout le fait et leur entreprinse et comment ilz deb- 
voient venir la nuyct ensuyvant et qu’elle appresta bien la recine, 
et aussi luy dit le messaigier qu’ilz y pourteroient je ne scay quoi de 
bon. Et ainsi comme il fut dit, il fut faict, car le dit prebtre fist 
faire ung bon groz pastez bien fait et bien fryant auquel y avoit 
dedans des bons oysellets lesquelz estoient confis 4 la gresse et aux 
espices. Et la nuyct qui avoit estez dicte, prindrent celui pastez, 
luy et son compaignon, et s’en allérent vers celle qui les attendoit et 
que tant les desiroit affin qu’elle eust quelque offrande. 

Mais il y avoit bien maniére a y entrer car il convenoit passer 
par dessus ung mur comme j’ay dit devant, lequel estoit aussi hault 
qu’un homme pouvoit advenir de la main, et estoit celui mur en une 
ruelle darier les murs de la ville. Et failloit que lung aidait a 
monter l’autre, aultrement ilz n’eussent sceu monter, car quant l’ung 
estoit montez hault par l’aide de l’autre, il failloit qu’il retirait son 
compaignon aprés luy. Mais vecy ott que le mal fut, car quant 
nostre prebtre fut hault, son compaignon luy donnist le pastez et il 
le mist auprez de luy sur le mur pour le aider a tirer hault. Or 
advint par coup de malle fortune que en tirant son compaignon, il 
fist tomber icelluy pastez 4 terre et cheut entre des estrons * qui 
estoient illecques tous engelez car c’estoit au temps d’iver. Or celle 
cheute, fut son compaignon grandement mary voyant icelluy beau 
pastez ainsy gastez et maculez, car plus y alloit pour l’amour du 
pastez que pour l’amour de la damme. Toutesfois il mist grant 
peine a la recueillir, mais par coup de fortune tout ne se pourta pas 

33 In the Heptameron it is the secretary in person who makes the announce- 


ment to the lady but the passage is strongly suggestive of this part of Philippe’s 
tale. 

34TIt would have been very natural for Marguerite, if she knew these last 
two stories of Philippe, to change the contents of the pasté in appropriating them. 
Curiously enough Marguerite in her tale uses the expression, “ Jean qui n’estoit 
pas de ceulx qui laissent le bien en terre sans le recueillir” where it is not a 
question, as here, of picking anything up, although this may be merely a coin- 
cidence. 
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bien, car pourtant qu’il estoit nuyt et ne veoit-on pas bien, il print 
une bille d’estron avec les oysillons qui estoient tumbés dehors du 
pastez, et mist estron et tout au pastez, puis remist a point le dessus 
du dit pastez au mieulx qu’il peust. 

Et cela faict avec l’aide de maistre chappellain que aussi estoit 
bien courroucez d’avoir tumbez celuy pastez, monta hault et firent 
tant qu’ilz vindrent decoste dame nonnain qui les receupt en grant 
joie laquelle ne dura guiere. Car aprés pluseurs metz et pluseurs 
bons morceaux qu'elle leurs avoit apprestez, vint 4 entamer ce dit 
pastelz et par cop de fortune le morceau friant qui estoit en celuy 
pastelz ainsi confis, vint en la part de madame la nonnains et luy 
fut donnez de la main de nostre chappellain que rien n’en savoit, 
dont, quant se vint a le sentir entre ses dentz, fut si tresmarie cuidant 
qu ’ilz l’eussent faict par malice qu’elle les boutta hors de sa chambre 
ne jamais depuis n’en volt ouyr parler. Et ainsi aves ouy que pour 
cuidier bien faire, il fut hays et en la male grace de sa dame. 


Nouvelle 34 

The similarity between this conte of the Heptameron*® and the 
well-known account of an adventure in Calabria in the form of a 
letter *° written by Paul-Louis Courier, was first pointed out by M. 
Félix Frank.** A comparison of the two leaves but little doubt as 
to the fact that Courier got his idea from the tale of the Heptam- 
eron in spite of the great pains he takes to assure us that it was an 
actual happening. In affirming the truth of the tale, written in the 
form of a familiar letter and copied from the Heptameron, he was 
only making use of the time-worn custom of the old tale-tellers. 
No edition of the Heptameron suggests a possible source or earlier 
analogue for Marguerite’s tale but C. V. Le Clerc ** would have us 
believe that the fabliau Estula** may have contributed a portion of 


35 Deux cordeliers, escoustans le secret ot I’on ne les avoit appelez, pour avoir 
mal entendu le langage d’un boucher, meirent leur vie en danger. 

36 Pamphlets politiques et littéraires de P.-L. Courier, suivis d’un choix de 
ses Lettres, Paris, Masgana et Pagnerre, 1839, Vol. II, Letter of November Ist, 
1807. This has since been frequently published. 

37 Felix Frank, ed. cit., III, 379 and 538 ff. Frank compares a number of 
significant passages of the two works. 

88 Cf. Historie Littéraire de la France, XXIII, 184-185. 

39 Montaiglon et Reynaud, Recueil Général des Fabliaux, Paris, 1872-1890, 
IV, 87: “ Cette histoire que Paul-Louis Courier s’est appropriée, existe aussi dans 
Bonaventure Desperriers; une partie de l’aventure est reproduite dans les Contes 
de la Reine de Navarre (nouv. 34). Le sieur d’Ouville et Imbert I’ont imitée 
depuis.” We have not been able to find any story of Des Periers that has any 
apparent close relationship with this tale. 
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the tale, although he does not suggest in what manner Marguerite 
may have known it. We have recently compared this fabliau in de- 
tail with the tale of the Heptameron and have found but slight 
evidence to substantiate the claim. The two stories could not be 
more different and one wonders what Le Clerc had in mind until 
near the end of the fabliau a priest does mistake the words of a 
thief who speaks of slaughtering a sheep, for a reference to himself, 
but neither the events that lead up to this detail nor the conclusion 
of the fabliau show any points of resemblance to the story of the 
Heptameron. Frank asserts his belief that the latter has some his- 
torical foundation.“ 

Recently while working over some fabliaux contained in an 
English manuscript we were struck by the similarity of the general 
ideas of our story and those of another fabliau entitled De L’Aven- 
ture d’ Ardene, a version of which was published by Montaiglon and 
Raynaud in the Recueil Général ® des Fabliaux under the name of 
Du Sot Chevalier from a Paris manuscript. Because of the ob- 


scene nature of the subject matter of this fabliau, it is impossible to 
treat it here in detail but we shall try to draw the main points of 


comparison between it and the tale of the Heptameron. 
The fabliau has an introductory portion which is not paralleled 
in the conte. The resemblance begins at line 99 in the fabliau. 


FABLIAU. 


A number of chevaliers on a 
mission and bearing a message 
are caught in a severe storm and 
lose their way. They finally 
come to the house of a chevalier 
where they are received and ar- 
range for shelter for the night. 

Among the chevaliers is one 
who is very tall and another who 
is conspicuously short. 

The chevaliers in their room 
overhear a conversation between 
their host and his wife, before 
they close their chamber door, in 

40 F, Frank, ed. cit., I, cxlvi. 

41 Mont. et Ray., ed. cit., I, 220. 


CONTE. 


Two cordeliers arrive late in 
a small village and put up for 
the night in the house of a 
butcher. 


One of the cordeliers is very 
stout and the other quite thin. 


The two cordeliers, through 
the thin planking in their room, 
overhear the conversation be- 
tween the butcher and his wife, 
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which it is a question of mal- 
treating “le plus lonc” et “le 
plus cort.” 


This conversation is taken by 
the tall and short chevaliers to 
refer to them, although it is as- 
sociated in the mind of their host 
with something quite different. 

The chevaliers however de- 
cide to remain in the house. 
The host during the night comes 
through their room to get a 
drink for his wife, loses his way, 
and mistaking the tall and the 
short chevaliers asleep in bed 
for the wine cask, unwittingly 
uses them roughly and they es- 
cape in great haste, believing that 
the host was carrying out his 
threats. 

A general explanation of the 
matter satisfies the chevaliers 
bent upon avenging their com- 
rades. 


in which it is a question of kill- 
ing two pigs the next morning. 
The butcher alludes to them as 
cordeliers. 

The two cordeliers believe 
from this conversation that the 
butcher is intent upon killing 
them, whereas he has only the 
pigs in mind. 

The two cordeliers do not 
wait for further developments 
but jump out of the window. 
The stout one hurts his leg and 
takes refuge in the pig stye; the 
lean one makes good his escape. 
The next morning the stout one 
has to confront the butcher who 
comes armed with a knife to kill 
the pigs. There results a satis- 
factory explanation between the 
priest and the butcher. 

A general explanation of the 
affair satisfies an investigating 
party sent to the butcher upon 
the complaint of the lean friar. 


It is quite possible that Marguerite or members of her circle 


heard this old fabliau in some form or other circulating orally. Al- 
though the fabliau as a literary genre died out in the early four- 
teenth century, the survival of the fabliau subject matter in the 
popular mind is abundantly attested in plots of late medieval and 
early Renaissance comedies and farces, in works of art, in allusions 
to them in books, in their presence in reduced form in collections of 
exempla and in the contribution they have made to the subject 
matter of numerous 15th and 16th century prose tales as appears 
from a study of the sources of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, the 
contes of Philippe de Vigneulles, Bonaventure des Periers and 
others. In the Heptameron, itself, we find represented the themes 
of certain other fabliaux: De la Male Dame,” Le Meunier 
d’Arleu * of Enguerrand d’ Oisy, and Fiére Denise “ of Rutebeuf. 

Curiously enough the introductory portion of the fabliau Du 


42 Mont. et Ray., ed. cit., VI, 35; Heptaméron, nouv. VI. 
#3 Mont. et Ray., ed. cit., II, 31; Heptaméron, nouv. VIII. 
44 Mont. et Ray., ed. cit., III, 263; Heptaméron, nouv. XXXI. 
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Sot Chevalier (verses 1-99) is found closely paralleled in a novella 
of Pietro Fortini of Siena who was a contemporary of the Queen 
of Navarre and wrote his numerous tales about the middle of the 
16th century. It is also found represented in a collection of contes 
and anecdotes of Lodovico Domenichi ** (1562). Can it be that 
during this epoch the old fabliau was circulating orally, divided into 
two separate contes and that thus the Italian tale-tellers became ac- 
quainted with its first part and the Queen of Navarre with its second 
part? 

The new version of the fabliau to which we have alluded shows 
it to be the work of a certain Gautier Le Leu, a 13th century jon- 
gleur of northeastern France. It enables us to clear up difficulties 
in the text, gives us a number of better readings and furnishes a 
number of rhymes which are obviously imperfect in the published 
version. We expect shortly to publish this fabliau in a study which 
we are preparing on the jongleur Gautier Le Leu.** 

In concluding this article, we wish to present the following ideas 
as reasonable impressions gained from a detailed study of the con- 
teurs of the circle of the Queen of Navarre: (1) The novelistic 
work of Philippe de Vigneulles was probably known in some way 
to the group of tale-tellers of the Queen of Navarre; ** (2) Investi- 
gation of the sources and analogues of the tales of the Heptameron 
has tended and will tend to minimize the importance of the histori- 
cal character of the tales. (3) The Queen of Navarre who had at 
her disposal an extensive repertory of contes while working out the 
idea of the Heptameron could scarcely have been ignorant of the 
fact that a number of those which she chose for inclusion in the 
work were not only not based on contemporary occurrences but 
were in reality old and oft repeated tales. 

Bowporn CoLLecEe Cuar.es H. Livincston 

45 For the tale of Fortini, cf. Raccolta de’Novellicri Italiani, Firenze, 1834, 
V, p. 1156, novella terza: Come Lucrezia insegna a Biagio suo genero a con- 
sumare il matrimonio; e di qui é dirivato quel detto che dice: Si crede Biagio. 
For the conte of Domenichi, cf. Lodovico Domenichi, Detti e fatti di diversi 
signori e persone private, Firenze, 1562, p. 39. There is a passage in the late 
Greek romance of Daphnis et Chloé which utilizes this same theme. 

46 The outline of this study was presented as a paper before the Romance 
Section of the Modern Language Association Meeting, December, 1922, cf. Pub- 
lications of the Modern Language Ass. of America, vol. XXXVIII, No. 1 (1923), 

» XX. 
y 47 Cf. p. 6 above and our reference to the relations of Philippe’s work to that 
of Bonaventure des Periers. 





BERNARD DE POEY: 
A CONTEMPORARY OF THE PLEIADE 


LSEWHERE the writer has dealt with the history of the Jeux 
Floraux of Toulouse in the period of the Renaissance.* In 
that article was included a sketch of Bernard de Poey together with 
specimens of his poetry. The extracts from his poems included 
those taken from his published works and from the unpublished 
poems for which he was awarded prizes in the contests of the Jeux 
Floraux. The purpose of this article is to present the Toulouse 
poet in a more suggestive manner, and to bring to light in their 
entirety the three poems for which Bernard de Poey won succes- 
sively the Eglantine, the Souci, and the Violette, the three flowers of 
the Jeux Floraux. 

Bernard de Poey® was born at Luc in Béarn in the reign of 
Francis I. His native language was the patois of his province, 
that is to say a popular and colloquial form of one of the dialects 
of the ancient Provencal. Of his antecedents and the precise date} 
of his birth nothing is known. From his Ode du Gave we learn that 
he had lost early in life his mother and sisters, but that his father 
and a brother were still living at the time the poem was written. It 
has been conjectured that he came of a Calvinist family.* 

The earliest mention of Bernard de Poey is to be found in the 
procés verbal of the Jeux Floraux for the year 1551.4 On May 3 

1 Romanic Review, vol. XII, No. 3 ff. Also Dawson’s Toulouse in the Renais- 
sance, part i, Columbia University Press, 1921. 

2Goujet (t. xiii, p. 338) explains variants of the name Poey: “On I’a 
nommé du Puy, parce que dans quelques poésies latines que nous avons de sa com- 
position, il a tourné son nom par Podius, qui signifie du Puy. Il a été appelé 
Poymonclar, parce qu’il avait passé sa premiére enfance 4 Monclar, ot sa famille 
avait du bien.” Bernard Coderci, the greffier of the Jeux Floraux, in entering 
the procés verbal for the year 1551 writes twice: Bernard Podieux. The poet 
signs his name to his winning poem of that year: Bernard Podius. In 1553 the 
grefier writes: Bernard Podius, while the poet signs: de Podius. In 1560 the 


greffier inscribes: Bernard Poey, while the poet signs: Bernard de Poey de Luc. 
3 Goujet, t. xiii, p. 338. 


* Livre Rouge (1513-1641), preserved in MS. at the Bibliothéque des Jeux 
Floraux, Toulouse. 
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of that year the young poet, at the time a student in the university 
or in one of the auxiliary colléges at Toulouse, appeared as a contest- 
ant before the judges of the Jeux Floraux and was awarded the 
Eglantine for a chant royal, an allegorical poem bearing the high- 
sounding title “ Du mistére de l’unité et trinité divine.” 

Of the poet’s connection with the Jeux Floraux we shall speak 
in another paragraph. What is of interest at this point is that 
Bernard de Poey was a student (escollier) at Toulouse in the 
scholastic year 1550-51. Assuming that he left home at the age 
at which boys were usually sent away to school in the sixteenth 
century, he was probably born between 1530 and 1535. At the 
moment of his birth, Toulouse was enjoying the first great flush 
and glow of the Renaissance. A number of celebrated humanists 
occupied chairs in the university. Jacques de Minut, an Italian by 
birth and premier préstdent of the parlement of Toulouse, lent all 
of his influence to the success of humanism. Three other prési- 
dents—Jean de Bertrand, Pierre du Faur, and Guy de Mansencal— 
were like him fervent humanists. The most ardent protector of 
humanism and the Renaissance was Jean de Pins, Bishop of Rieux, 
who occupied the post of ambassador to Italy under Francis I, and 
who built at Toulouse a splendid mansion in the Renaissance style 
which is still to be seen at No. 46 rue de Languedoc. Guillaume 
Budé, as “régent en humanités,” encouraged and directed with re- 
markable success the study of the poets and orators of antiquity. 
A throng of ardent humanists was to be found among the teachers 
and students of the university. It is said that before the middle of 
the sixteenth century the number of students enrolled at Toulouse 
had reached ten thousand. Many of these students were destined to 
occupy important positions in Toulouse and elsewhere. Among them 
were Jean de Boysson, who became professor of law in the univer- 
sity,—the friend of Rabelais and author of poems and other works 
in Latin and French; the celebrated Michel de l’Hospital, who at the 
age of eighteen was a student in civil law at Toulouse, when he was 
banished from the country on account of his father’s connection with 
the treason of the Connétable de Bourbon; and Arnaud du Ferrier, 
who was destined to occupy a chair of law at Toulouse and to be- 
come the master of the renowned Cujas. Jacques du Faur, brother 
of Pierre du Faur mentioned above, was to become maitre des re- 
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quétes and conseiller d’état at Paris. Pierre Bunel became a re- 
markable Latinist and learned jurisconsult. He was the preceptor 
of Guy du Faur, sieur de Pibrac, son of Pierre du Faur, and author 
of the Quatrains. Etienne Dolet, the acknowledged leader of the 
Ciceronians in France, was a student of law at Toulouse during this 
period, and began that stormy career which was to lead him to the 
stake in the Place Maubert at Paris. The crowning point of hu- 
manism at Toulouse was the triumphal entry of Francis I in 1533. 
The chief characteristics of humanism everywhere were a fever- 
ish desire to master the authors of antiquity, especially of Latin 
antiquity, to rival the ancient masters in the art of writing the 
language of the classical period, and to equal if not surpass them 
in composing works in Latin, especially poetry. The usual symp- 
toms of humanism ran their course at Toulouse as elsewhere. Jean 
Voulté, professor of belles-lettres at Toulouse, composed epigrams 
in Latin. Etienne Dolet composed Latin orations in fiery Cice- 
ronian accents, as well as elegant Latin verse. Jean de Boysson 
wrote Carmina in Latin—elegies, epistles, iambics, odes and hen- 
decasyllables.® 
The period of intense cultivation of the Latin language and Latin 
poetry was succeeded generally by a period of translating Latin 
works, and attempts at cultivating Latin forms in French. At just 
what moment the last phase of the humanistic movement began at 
Toulouse, it is difficult to say ; but it had begun by the time Bernard 
de Poey made his first appearance in the Jeux Floraux. The first 
printed volume of his poems of which there is any record was 
published in 1551, and was dedicated to Antoine de Bourbon and 
Jeanne de Navarre. The title of this thin volume of fifty pages of 
poems written in French and printed at Toulouse by Guyon de Bou- 
deville, “Ode du Gave fleuve en Bearn, du fleuve de la Garonne avec 
les tristes chans a sa Caranite,” indicates the nature of the contents. 
Colletet® says that in this same year the young poet published in 
Toulouse some poems in Latin,—odes in honor of various persons, 
among them Pierre de Ronsard. It is probable that he went through 
an apprenticeship of composing in Latin, which was followed by 
efforts at writing in French, imitating the Latin and Italian forms. 


5 R. de Boysson, Un Humaniste toulousain. 
® Guillaume Colletet, Vies des Poétes frangois. 
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His first volume mentioned above was introduced by a sonnet. In 
1549 Du Bellay had published his Deffence et illustration de la langue 
francoise in which he scores the old mediaeval French forms of 
poetry—the rondeau, the ballade, and the chant royal, recommending 
that the young poets of France should leave such trifles to the 
Jeux Floraux of Toulouse and cultivate the forms of antiquity,— 
the ode, the elegy, the satire, etc., and the sonnet of the Italians. 
Du Bellay’s first volume of sonnets, the Olive, had appeared in the 
fall of 1549. A few months later, in 1550, Ronsard published his 
first volume of Odes. From the fact that Bernard de Poey pub- 
lished in 1551 a Latin ode in honor of Ronsard, we know that he 
must by that time have become acquainted with the young school 
of the Pléiade. His Ode @ la Garonne seems to have been com- 
posed for the occasion of the annual contest of the Jeux Floraux. 
On May 1 of 1551 Cardinal d’Armagnac, one of the governors of 
Languedoc, made his first entry into Toulouse. The capitouls or 
aldermen of the city were his official hosts. They were also the 
annual hosts of the Jeux Floraux, and gave each year a diner or 
banquet in connection with the meetings of that body. On May 
2 Cardinal d’Armagnac was a guest at the banquet of the Jeux 
Floraux, and was present at the distribution of the floral prizes on 
May 3. In his poem Poey sings the praises of a number of men 
prominent in the life of Toulouse of that day. The first in the list 
is Cardinal d’Armagnac; then comes the premier président of the 
parlement, Mansencal. These are followed by mainteneurs and 
maitres of the Jeux Floraux and other men of note. 

From numerous references in the Livre Rouge, it may be in- 
ferred that the poets who contested from year to year were not 
confined strictly to the chant royal for which alone the prizes came 
to be conferred, but that they were permitted to read before the 
assembled audience other poems as well, and that these supplemen- 
tary poems came to be read even before the judges. It is quite cer- 
tain that the contestants frequently carried with them to the con- 
tests a sheaf of poetry, and while the prizes were always given for 
a chant royal, it is very probable that the decision was made after 
consideration of all the poems presented by the candidates. Evi- 
dence of this is frequently afforded by the wording of the secretary 
in his minutes of the annual meetings, and from the fact that from 
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time to time a second poem is transcribed in the Livre Rouge along 
with the winning chant royal of a given poet. 

From internal evidence Poey’s Ode @ la Garonne was written 
upon the occasion of the visit of Cardinal d’Armagnac to Toulouse, 
and it was of such a nature as to attract the favorable attention of 
the judges. Not only is it a plausible conclusion that this poem 
was read at the Jeux Floraux, but it is also probable that the other 
poems of this first volume of verse, or at least most of them, were 
read there and afterwards printed as a poetic triomphe. In the 
seventeenth century it became a fixed custom of the poets of the 
Jeux Floraux to publish their winning chant royal together with 
other poems in volumes known as Trioimphes. After the close of 
the Livre Rouge in 1641, the principal source of information for 
more than half a century concerning the Jeux Floraux is these 
Triomphes, often bearing such titles as: Le Mont de Parnasse pour 
le Triomphe de la Violette, Les Larmes de Clytie pour le triomphe 
du Soucy, Le tableau de linconstance de Phylis pour le triomphe de 
la violette. If the theory here advanced is correct, Bernard de 
Poey had composed a part of his first volume of odes and chans a sa 
Caranite (including two sonnets) before May of 1551. 

The privilége for Du Bellay’s Deffence et illustration de la langue 
francoise and for the Olive was dated March 20, 1549. Tilley, in 
his Literature of the French Renaissance, states that “ almost if not 
quite simultaneously with the Deffence he published a thin volume 
entitled Olive,” but it is generally thought that this first volume of 
sonnets appeared in the fall of 1549. The privilége for Ronsard’s 
first volume, (Les quatre premiers Livres des Odes de Pierre de 
Ronsard, Ensemble son Bocage), is dated January 10, 1550. Con- 
sidering the slowness of communication and the isolation of the 
provinces in the sixteenth century, could the influence of Du Bellay 
and Ronsard, and especially of the latter, have been felt so quickly 
at Toulouse? Were the poets of the Toulouse school cultivating 
poetry along lines laid down by Du Bellay and Ronsard simulta- 
neously with or even prior to their earliest productive efforts? A 
study of the poets of the Jeux Floraux in the decade from 1540 to 
1550 may possibly alter some of the prevailing views with regard 
to the history of French poetry in the sixteenth century. That Du 
Bellay was familiar with the Jeux Floraux is shown by his refer- 
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ence in the Deffence. But that Du Bellay was condemning the 
Toulouse school does not necessarily follow. He must have been 
aware that the chant royal had become the fixed form for which 
prizes were bestowed in the Jeux Floraux, and that was no doubt 
what he had in mind when he wrote his manifesto. We know now 
that Du Bellay had no original ideas in his Deffence, that the con- 
tents of this work were borrowed from Italian sources, and that he 
gave no credit to his Italian predecessors. It is quite possible that 
he was influenced in his views of poetry by the poets of the Toulouse 
school. We know that the poets of the Lyons school were pre- 
cursors of the Pléiade. If Lyons was subjected to the Italian in- 
fluence earlier than Paris, it is more than likely that Toulouse un- 
derwent that influence as early as Lyons or even earlier. Toulouse, 
situated midway between Bordeaux and Marseilles, was on a main 
highway of travel and in direct line of communication both by 
sea and land with Italy. Students and professors passed back 
and forth between Toulouse and Italy. After completing their 
studies at Toulouse, in accordance with the custom of the times, 
young men topped off their education by spending a season under 
celebrated teachers in the Italian universities. The university chairs 
at Toulouse were filled by men who had studied at Rome, Padua 
and other university centers in Italy. 

With the transformation of the ancient Consistory of Gay 
Science into the College of the Art and Science of Rhetoric at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the Jeux Floraux had come 
under the influence of the reigning poetic school of the North, the 
Rhetoricians. The traditional forms in which the aspiring poets 
had been compelled to compete,—the vers and the canso,—were dis- 
placed first by the ballade; and later by the chant royal, which re- 
mained the sole form for which prizes were awarded until the 
later seventeenth century. When the struggles between the human- 
ists and the barbarians (as the reactionaries were called) were at 
their height at Toulouse, an attempt was made under the leadership 
of Etienne Dolet to inject humanism into the Jeux Floraux. At the 
contest of May, 1534, Etienne Dolet presented ten poems written 
in Latin, but received no prize, evidently because the spirit of bar- 
barie was too strongly intrenched. By 1540 a vigorous spirit of 
reaction had set in at Toulouse, so it is not strange that few if any 
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traces of the new influences are to be found in the winning poems 
of the decade between 1540 and 1550. It is rather in the general 
work of the Jeux Floraux poets of this period that we must seek 
the new spirit; and not only in the works of poets whose names are 
inscribed in the records of the Jeux Floraux, but in the works of 
others, who were attracted to Toulouse by the fame of its univer- 
sity. 

Bernard de Poey won the Eglantine in 1551, the Souci in 1553, 
and the Violette in 1560. The poems for which these prizes were 
awarded are as follows: 


1551. CHANT ROYAL PAR ALLEGORIE, DU MISTERE DE 
L’ ENGLANTINE. L’UNITE ET TRINITE DIVINE. 


En ung verger auquel nature humaine 
N’a point accés sans contemplation, 

Je fuz ravy, duquel en rude vayne 
Veulx réciter quelque description. 
Moyse fut sur tous élloquent maistre, 
En descrivant le Paradis terrestre; 
Homére escript par grand dextérité 
D’aulcuns vergiers la belle aménité; 
Mais on n’a veu, en ce terrestre estaige, 
Vergier ot soit 4 perpétuité 

L’arbre chargé de fleurs, fruict et ramage. 


Cet arbre assis en une belle plaine 

Donne a l’aspect grand dellectation ; 

Tout seul il est, l’on trouveroit a peyne 
Arbre qui fust de sa conditon. 

Il est si beau, que plus beau ne peult estre, 
L’on n’en void onc, en ce bas monde naistre, 
Qui fut pareil a sa procréité, (?) 

L’on n’en veid onc tel en fertillité ; 

Il est fort grand et de trés hault fustage, 
Dont a bon droit grand loz a mérité 
L’arbre chargé de fleurs, fruict et ramage. 


Sa droicte tige, en beauté souveraine, 

Trois branches eut d’un proportion ; 

L’une des troys, qui grand verdure ameyne, 
Aux autres deux faict décoration. 
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Ceste verdure a tous feist apparoistre 

Qu’il n’est autheur, feust par prose ou par metre, 
Qui sceust louer sa grand sublimité. 

Hélas, mon Dieu, quelle félicité! 

Quel heur! quel bien! Et quel divin présage 
M’est advenu, de voyr vérité 

L’arbre chargé de fleurs, fruict et ramage. 


Tant plus avant a l’entour me pourmeyne, 
Plus je me treuve en admiration. 

D’odeurs et fleurs l’autre branche fut pleine, 
Plus qu’un Liban, ou le mont de Syon. 

Les roses ont, comme I!’on peult cognoistre, 
Fort bonne odeur ; ceilletz et lys y metre 
Nous y pouvons, mais leur disparité, 

Quant 4a ceulz-cy, et l’imbécilité, 
Congnoistroit bien, tout homme qui feust sage, 
S’il pouvait voyr, comme j’ay récité, 

L’arbre chargé de fleurs, fruict et ramage. 


La tierce branche eut, pour chose certaine, 
De sy bon fruict multiplication, 

Que I’on ne scait, en ce mortel domaine, 
Verger qu’en ayt telle munition. 

Qui se pourra de si doulx fruict repaistre, 
Dieu ne vouldra en ce monde permetre 
Qu’il ayt faim, soif, ou bien mendicité. 
Hélas! quel fruict, quelle suavité, 

Quelle ambrosye, et quel divin bruvage, 
Que se descrire 4 mon cueur incité 
L’arbre chargé de fleurs, fruict et ramage. 


ENvoy. 


Ce beau vergier, plain de divinité, 
Est Paradis. L’arbre seul l’unité 
Du trés hault Dieu dénotte en ce passage ; 
Troys branches ci, monstrant la trinité, 
L’arbre chargé de fleurs, fruict et ramage. 
—BERNARD Pontus. 





Bernard de Poey 


1553- CHANT ROYAL. 
La SOULCYE. 


Les Cieulx estoient par cing cercles haulsez 
Ja commencoit la chaleur véhémente 

A descouvrir les monts et boys mussez 
En esclairant ceste terre pesante. 

Les quatre ventz habitoient prés des cieulx: 
L’Eure, Zéphire et Auster pluvieux, 

Et Boreas tremblant, plein de nuysance, 
Ayant choisy chacun sa demourance. 

L’eau arrousoit la semence terrestre 

Des animaulz nourrissant !’affluance, 

Le petit monde estant encor a naistre. 


Six jours avoit le soleil compassez, 

La lune és nuictz d’humeur estoit coullante, 
Ayant les cieux ja six foys repassez, 
Rendoient la terre aux bestes verdoyantes, 
Le mouvement des cieulx mellodieux 
Déclairoit l’ceuvre estoc délicieux. 

O faict divin d’esternelle substance, 

Du monde rond digne circonférence, 
Laquelle a pris divinement son aistre, 
Pour les vivans certaine résidence, 

Le petit monde estant encor a naistre. 


Ayant Japet et les scyens délaissez, 
Troy ellémens d’une main excellente, 
Lors Prométhée ha soudain embrasse2, 
Desquelz forma une ymage apparente; 
Or il avoit son esprit soulcieux 

De la pollir par l’eau de myeulx en mieulx, 
Jusques a tant qu’elle auroit la semblance 
D’un de ses dieux et céleste apparence 
Pour establir sur tout le monde maistre 
Comme parfaict et venue d’excellence 
Le petit monde estant encor a naistre. 


Adonc Mynerve ha ses piedz abaissez 
Et tout soudain au pothier* se présente: 


“ Pour toy, dict-elle, ay les haulx cieulx laissez, 
T Prometheus. 
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Tant mon est ymage contente. 

Ce tyen labeur est beau et précieulx, 

Pour l’embellir, ce que vouldras des dieux 
Pourras avoir, je t’en donne asseurance. 
Les cieulx viendront a ton obéissance, 
Car leur feray ung tel ouvrier congnoistre, 
Dont parferas, selon ton espérance, 

Le petit monde estant encor 4 naistre.” 


Hault le montant, lors ses piedz sont glissez, 
Puis le tyra dessus; la torche ardente, 
L’estoillé ciel, ensemble oultrepassez,® 

Il regarda la trouppe triomphante ; 

Entre eulx Saturne advise morne et vieux 
Et Jupiter au rang ambitieux ; 

Mars fouldroyant, la lune en influance, 
Mercure cault® et Vénus en plaisance, 
Avec Phoebus, qui la tout faict renaistre ; 
Offrant soubdain a sa grand révisance 

Le petit monde estant encor a naistre. 


Envoy. 


Par Prométhée entendez la grand puissance 

De I’Eternel; par Pallas, son essence ; 

Ce Phoebus, l’ame est faisant apporoistre ; 

L’homme créé par saincte Providence 

Le petit monde estant encor a naistre. 
Jusques a quand??° 


—de Podius. 


8 The Ancients thought that there was a zone of fire interposed between us 
and the stars. 

®Caut: ‘ cauteleux,’ ‘malicieux’; from cautus (see Littré, word caut). 

10 Certain of the poets attach devises to their poems and to their signatures. 
From the attestation of Colletet it is certain that Bernard de Poey used his in his 
other poems. This suggests that poets who had previously written and published 
poems, attached their devises to their poems of the Jeux Floraux. If so, it can 
be determined which of the poets of the Jeux Floraux had previously written. 
Note however that under the influence of the Renaissance Latin devises are 
adopted. (There is a case of one in Greek.) From careful perusal of the Livre 
Rouge it seems evident that when Latin devises came into vogue it became a fad 
for the poets to use a devise and that in this case the devise is no longer evidence 
that the contestant had already had experience in writing and publishing poems. 





Bernard de Poey 


1560. CHANT ROYAL. 
La VIOLETTE. 


Le tout étoit en tout et le tout amassé? 

N’étoit qu’un lourd monceau, un gros monceau estrange 
Sans forme et sans beaulté, nullement compassé. 
Le ciel, la terre et l’eau, ce n’estoit que meslange 
Le soleil ne donoit a la terre challeur 

Le ciel si bigarré ne monstroit sa coulleur, 

Les estoilles au ciel que nous voyons errantes 

Les estoilles des cieulx au monde estincellantes 
N’avoyent assubiecté la terre a leurs effaictz 

Pour que Démogorgon des causes transparantes 
Le tout de tous produict seul parfaict des parfaicts. 


Le ciel tout a la fois la terre a surpassé, 

Des corts luisans, le corps qui quatre fois se change 
A tout cest unyvers a la fois repassé 

Et faict en lumyners ung immortel eschange. 

Tout a la fois des corps le discord et rigueur 

Se sont contrechangés en accord et douceur. 

La mer a retiré ses trasses ondoiantes, 

La terre aussi ses fleurs et simes verdoyantes, 

La terre s’est rendue immobille en son sain, 

De son sain la semence et le fonct de ses antes ( ?) 
Le tout de tous produict seul parfaict des parfaicts. 


La mer est mise autour, qui de son corps glacé 
Se plainct et par ses flotz en sa tourmente venge 
Et de ses pleurs le bruict jusques au ciel haulse 
En sa place toutjours s’alantit et se range 

Se renge et alantit et désirable pleur 

Par ses souspirs pousse, distille, sa liqueur 


Several of the Jeux Floraux poets mentioned by Colletet attach devises to their 
poems. Colletet’s evidence supports the view that the devise was used by poets 
who had previously written or published poems. From a study of the devises it 
is possible to arrive at some conclusions as to who were the real poets as distinct 
from those who simply wrote for the Jeux Floraux. 

1 Note that this poem is written in alexandrins. The alexandrin was intro- 
duced into the Jeux Floraux in 1556 by Sanxon de Lacroix, who in that year won 
the Eglantine. 


9 
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de sa liqueur distille aux riviéres courantes 

Aux poissons escaillés qui sont eaus nourrissantes, 
Qui d’ung bigarrer..ent assemblé et espais 

L’air serain obscurcist et des ondes flotantes 

Le tout de tous produict seul parfaict des parfaicts. 


Allors n’avoit encore Prométhé pourchassé 

De suyvre les sentiers incogneus qu’au seul ange 
Qui des cieulx I’a chétif en Caucasse chassé, 

Et qui par le vautour sur son cueur se revenge 
Quant vint Démagorgon pour doner la faveur 

A Dye et a Téthis qui de mesme vigueur 
Ouvroient le confuz de leurs mains secourantes ; 
Pan nasquit et discorde en les troys seurs savantes, 
Les Parques ont leur Pan pour la mytre et paix 
Mais au si¢ge estruit que des causes croissantes 
Le tout de tous produict seul parfaict des parfaicts. 


Par ce qu’avoit esté longuement entassé 

Le tout a démeslé ouvrant le Nil, le Gange, 

Et Europe du tout qui tout avoit mussé. 

Des cieulx aussi en hault sépara sa louenge 

Pan a sept challumeaulx chantant des cieulx l’honeur 
Eut deux cours corps lourd rebut d’esplandeur 

Et couvert d’une peau a malhes odorantes 


Il eust ses piedz de chévre aux traces tornoyantes 
Siringue nimphe aussi par ses amoureux traitz 
Porchassa a Ladon ondes sources roullantes 

Le tout de tous produict seul parfaict des parfaicts. 


\ 


ALLEGORIE. 


Démagorgon est Dieu, de Pan seul gouverneur, 
Les cornes polles sont, siringue est la grandeur 
Du monde et Ladon ciel, ses merveilles luisantes 
Sont au corps d’elléments estoilles esclairantes 
Ses troys seurs sont troys temps, de Dye les extraicts 
Les corps l’accord au ciel qui des flammes daillantes 
Le tout de tous produict seul parfaict des parfaicts. 
—BERNARD DE Poey bE Luc 
Joun C. Dawson 
Howarp CoLiece (ALA.) 





EL GIARDENO OF MARINO JONATA AGNONESE: 


AN ITALIAN POEM OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
(Continued from page 46) 
THE POEM.—PART I 


Canto I 
From the Manuscript 


Comensa la prima parte del Giardeno, 
compilato et composto dal Angionese 
Marino, al devoti Cristiani, de fugire 
l’eterna morte. 


CANTO PRIMO 


Dove JnpucE Et Gipzo Per Soa Guipa 


1 Ducto al stremo del passar d’un monte,’ 
el sol velato et la luce ascosa, 
havendo ognun trascorso oltra’l ponte, 
Nocte era obscura et tenebrosa ; 
jo, solecto, montato in timore, 
dubitay al tucto dever qui far posa. 
Levato dunche da me ogne furore, 
in agero l’occhy divotamente fissi, 
dando-la mente al summo redemptore. 
10 O Dio eterno, divotamente dissi, 
stendi la to mano ad me che prego; 
dal fango levarme siano li to’missi. 


1 Montem ponit pro iuventute. 


»~ 





THE POEM 


From the Incunabulum 


Comensa la prima parte del Giardeno 
compilato et composto dal Angionese 
Marino Yonata al divoti et fideli Chri- 
stiani de fugire leterna morte. 


CANTO PRIMO 


Dove Inpuce Et Girso Per Sua GuIDA 


Ducto al stremo del passar de un monte 
EI sol velato et la luce ascosa 
Havendo ogniuno trascorso oltral ponte 


Nocte era obscura et tenebrosa 
io solecto montato in timore 
dubitai al tucto dover qui far posa 
Levato dunche da me ogne furore 
in aero locchi devotamente fissi 
dondo? la mente al summo redentore 


(Continues from the manuscript) 


O dio eterno divotamente dissi 
stendi la tua mano ad me che prego 
dal fango levarme siano tuoi missi 
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In darme to luce non me far nego, 
et ch’ io non pera in tal duro calle 
qual tu vidi, ove amaro so’ et sego. 
Di po’ ala terra dedi le mie spalle; 
che ’1 sol tornasse dubitoso stava 
che illustrasse tucti munti et valle. 
Laffandati penseri poy qui posava ; 
la nocte trascorrendo fe suo corso, 
apresso di ley el di se dimostrava. 
Como quilluy che da tavani e morso, 
da vespe, da mosconi et serpentelli, 
tal stimulato sostineval mio dorso. 
Non altrimenti se torcon li zitelli: 
mirando lo magistro lor saguacta, 
con gran timore vando davanto elli. 
Tal mia mente al tucto era macta: 
mirando dyana subito confortay 
como da matre chel filgiol allacta. 
Li membri da terra presto su levay : 
non sensa dubio prisi un camino 
ove senteri ne luce yo trovay. 
Non credo che fortuna ne destino, 
ma solo al salvatore che non volse, 
io tornasse al tucto qui tapino. 
La scurita davanti messe tolse; 
locchy volvendo vidi un gran piano, 
tornay giocundo ove prima me dolse.* 
Et quantunche fosse da me ancho lontano, 
lo camin trascorsi al piu quanto possecti 
ad voler del rocti sensi farme sano. 
Quanno gionto fuy un pocho ristecti; 
ad mirar me pussi tra quella verdura 
che tucto con gioia al cor messi mecti. 
Piu de mille in mezo tal pianura 
odorifer arboscelli se mirava; 
vera mostrava de giocundita figura. 
Li mie occhy tra larbori voltava ; 
50 gente felice con belli adornamenti 
con gran feste ad tal onbre dimorava. 


2 Seu in corde. 
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Dubitoso restay tral quel tante genti, 
et per saper alcun di quey chi fosse 
in ver di loro fuy coi passi spenti. 

Parol qui se faceva alte et grosse 
di chose mundane, el piu di fortuna: 
subito il penso al cor me percosse 

Inver quiluy che mecho sempre bruna 
haverla secho infelice et torta 
diceva; che may nel mundo una 

Felicita non haveva, ancho morta 
al tucto opposita era verso luy: 
sequir pero voleva la so sorta. 

Locchy volveva se qui era quistuy, 
pero che cognito mecho era molto, 
quanto altri sia con qualunca altruy. 

Et quando ad uno arbor dedi el volto 
io el vidi giocundo et festizare, 
fui allora del primo timor tolto. 

Non dubitay alloro mapropinquare : 
davanto me fi, alluy me mostray, 
dedi sosta al mio duro andare. 

Luy in me et io luy miray 
sicud infantem cernit eius mater ; 
senza restare alluy cosi parlay : 

Conqueror tecum, Nicolae,* dulcis frater, 
ut bene nosti, observare jam denegas 
res que fuere promisse ter et quater. 

Memini me ergo, cum tua mente pergas, 
pluries dississe, amica mea fortuna: 
modo sub umbra ipsius fata peregas. 

Qual signo di stelle over di luna 
qui ducto te ave, te prego me chiara, 
che sempre expulisti soa veste bruna. 

Piu volte mecho la nominasti amara; 
lamentandote de ley te sforsavi 
non esser da ley piu portato in guara. 

Como quilloro che son posti in navi, 
trascorrendo il mare per venir in terra, 

go et ad mirarla tucti se fan savi, 


3Iste fuit Nicolaus Giptius de Maccla et notarius ad seculum. 
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Tal qui Cola ad mirar se afferra: 
voleva di me prender maravelge, 
io, credendo, trascorsa haver la guerra. 

Inver di luy volgi le mie celge, 
folli da me noto como pervenuto 
quivi era, secundo ho facto velge. 

Allora luy: or qual pregio, or qualtributo 
qui ducto tave ad mirar me che sego 
tra tante genti di tal camin perduto ? 

Quistoro * tucti che in tal piano vego 
sonno errati, pero non til mostrare, 
ca dogne verita te fareben nego. 

Allor me spinsi per volerme propinquare, 
la man me stese et la mia li porsi, 
ognun nel volto volemoli basare. 

Per non restare, subito me accorsi 
che qui se faceva; mossi tal dimando, 
et in quistoro lo mio aspecto scorsi. 

Et luy ad me: qui se parla de lando, 
secundo ale fiate ho techo dicto, 
et per partire da qui quistor non stando. 

Narrar te vo di quel che tu may scripto: 
opinion de vulgo e fortuna sola,° 
pero fa mecho parlanno vegni stricto. 

Non vasta al cello, solo per che vola: 
sel fructo non prendesse per cevarse 
notrirse non porey di quel chenuola. 

Volse da tal locho poy assentarse ; 
per un camino el dolce passo prese, 
per nisun modo da me volse cessarse. 

Dimenticho quistoro qui star in palese 
vende ad me dicendo: ora me sequi: 
retro li tindi per farme qui cortese. 

Io dubitay non ritrovasse Strequi,* 

125 che dispiacioto in terra non mabesse 
al desiderio suo, come Birequi. 

*Hic demostrat quod isti hic existentes loquebantur de rebus mundanis et 
erant in mundo miserie, et ideo noluit ut se ostenderet eis, quum verba mellifiua 
habebant, intus vero amara ut primum, in omnibus rebus mundanis. 

5 Fortuna nil aliud est nisi opinio vulgi. 

6 Strequi et Birequi erant duo germani. Volentes dividere hereditatem et non 
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Ma soa volunta mavea si messe 
cal mundo non vorey altro compagno, 
se quil chel tucto po mel concidesse. 
Trascurse el piano et un sentier silvagno 
ebe trovato, et qui presto si caccia, 
tal che un pocho rimorsi el mio lagno. 
Et ansi che movesse altra traccia: 
fortuna, dixe, de vitro ave substansa ; 
se ben se guarda, allora ben se straccia. 
Cognoscho quiluy che la vol per mansa, 
esser necato da medicho imperito, 
venir cecho, se di ley ben avansa.* 
In quel or ti narro fa che si ardito: 
bestial vita nominar si po fortuna 
pero che nisun fermabil mante sito. 
Alcun che la pella esser necta o bruna 
movese contra le delicie superne, 
pero che nulla se appella socto luna. 
Con sapiensa manteni tal caverne ; 
con virtu lei vencer tu porrai 
fin che dato serai in cose eterne. 
Se pur ti scalda el cocenti rai 
lassa il vulgo prender tal novelle, 
lo qual al fine decepto mirarai. 
Tucti piacente meran tal favelle, 
et mirando quistui per lasper diserto, 
ove sentier non era ne signo di stelle, 
Veloce giva multo docto et sperto; 
io retro stanco del camin umbroso 
volsi chiarirme di quel che mera oferto. 
O Gipso, dixi, ti prego famme gioso: 
ritornamo in dietro lassando tal camino 
lo qual al tucto facto me e noioso. 


essent similiter concordes Strequis dolose duxit Birequem ad quendam sapientem 
et pro habendo consilio. Quo habito redeuntes venerunt per viam quandam ubi 
erat quoddam magnum precipitium, per quod intendentes, predictus Strequis fecit 
eumdem Birequem precipitare. Itaque idem Birequis fractis capite et cruribus 
mortuus fuit. Et strequis rediens et volens totam habere hereditatem captus a 
judice suspensus est patibulo. 

* From verse 139 Canto One to verse 114 Canto Two the text is copied from 
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160 Grispar mi fa del dorso il mio crino, 
pero vogliam andar a nostra stansa; 
lassando el scuro tornem al serino. 

Secundo che in nuy stato ce usanza 
parlarimo in prosa et quando in versi 

165 como el tempo che trascorre avansa. 

Lassam quistoro che vando qui perversi. 


From the Incunabulum 
CANTO SECONDO 


Dove Dice Cue Cosa E Morte Et DonNE VENDE 


1 Silentio fi, et lui ad me fo volto: 
fratel, me disse, par che tu ignorante 
si de quel per che tu qui mai colto. 

Prima pero de qui ce partam davante 
sappi chel mio officio ministrando, 
ove tu sai per tornar aiutante, 

Da quilor che andaro me persequitando 
la morte iongendo el corpo lassar me fe; 
in delicito posai ogne affando. 

Or pensa quale io tornai ver me, 
credendo me esser con persona viva, 
et non con morto como qui conve. 

Da longe el denti bacter se udiva. 
tremante, lagrimante, angoscioso, smorto, 
credendo di luce far mia vita priva, 

Non pensava piu aver di salute porto. 
el Gipzo che mi vede di sensi tolto 
aiuto prestarme fo presto accorto. 

Pero che de virtu ilgera tucto folto 
fe mie sensi alquanto viconfortare, 
et in miration era tucto involto, 

Mosse la voce tremante ad parlare 
ca lui tornare al mundo non posseva. 
et dissi: o morte, como ardisti fare 

Quale accasone in te se volveva 
el Gipso levato aver di questa vita, 
che non venire a te ancho diveva? 


the incunabulum, owing to the missing leaf 2 in the manuscript, as it was said in 
the description of the manuscript. 
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Tu si fallace, ingorda, et tradita, 
velatrice del ochi el mundo scoprenti, 
dogni scureza si facta infinita. 

El Gipso ad me con tal rasonamenti: 
in ver di lei trascurrer non volere; 
ala tua voglia non dar tanti spenti. 

Se pur di lei tu voy ben sapere: 
felice, e beata, et gloriosa, 
iustamente menestra suo potere. 

Non dir pero lei sia ingiuriosa, 
cha non averisti via di veritate ; 
farisci tua mente in cio tenebrosa. 

Io dico che non dico vanitate, 
risposio, ancho parlo et dico vero: 
lei may porto presto de sanitate; 

Sempre dimora in color scuro et negro; 
come latra non se sape ove sia, 
ne saper se po alcuno suo sentero. 

Et mai alcuno possecte aver via 
mirarla un poco, o per parlar seco 
a darli lode o dirli villania. 

Pero se al presente tu la lodi mecho 
maravegla me non do, cha si suo servo; 
non porgetai ad me algio per fecho. 

Allor lui, che cognobe el mio nervo 
essere alterato, me parlo, et disse: 
se pur voli inquesto io ti servo. 

Tu parli che mai se vede ne se scrisse 
alcun che la mirasse; pero, se tu voi 
quel che al mundo fe nisun che visse, 

Io ti mostraro lei, se tu poi 
un poco piu avanti spenger tuo passi, 
che chiarirte porrai ben di tanti loi. 

Et io con mie pensier rocti et lassi: 
como poro quistei tal mirare, 
che non sian membri de spirito cassi? 

Et lui con parole dolce ad replicare: 
non dubitar che lei e si benegna, 
piu bella che donna si possa trovare. 
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Credo che lei ad te si fara degna, 
parlar li porai, da lei chiarirte, 
pero sequire in tua volunta vegna. 

Et se udir vorai, lei pora dirte, 
pero che in me non darisci credensa 
di quel che porei nel mundo venire. 

Et io che sentecti intrare ad mensa 
volsi chiarirme che cosa quistei era ; 
lui rispose et io ad audiensa. 

Segregamento del cose in lumera 
et congionte se appella sol questei, 
non si movendo bassa ne altera. 

De cio sirai chiarito pur da lei 
se mirar la voi da facia ad facia; 
vere terai le opinioni mei. 

Et io: or per che lei abe tal tracia 
venir al mundo, e non so suo nascimento, 
et continuamente ognomo alacia? 

Mosse lui ad me tal rasonamento: 
la morte al mundo per invidia vende 
di quelui che mai trovase contento. 

El dimonio I’ omo ad tentar tende, 
el qual, tentato, alora prese alel, 
prendendol morte nel mundo sue calende. 

Si como tu ben sai, tucto cid vale 
per le parol dicte da |’ alto factore 
a I’ omo, di sua vita, el como, el quale. 

Et volendome cavar ancho d’ errore 
a lui parlai, et dissi: or mi chiara, 
perd che senti unde ve’ cotal amore. 

A la mia mente, chilge tanto amara, 
accurri con verita, per darli aita, 
et di saperlo ad me non é discara. 

Unde tal morte, la qual é infinita, 
exorta qui fo nel cose terrene? 
da qual prese al inicio sua partita? 

Procese da quillui che tucto bene 
fe’, di nulla creando luniverso? 
over da quillui che labisso tene? 
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Et se da quelei che dal summerso 
tentata fo, et lei di quel magnao, 
facendo el mandato tornar riverso? 

Over da quilluy che non curao 
magnar, tornando poi inobediente, 
ove non veniva alora ingolao? 

Lui alora con vulto soridente : 

a tal dimanda risposta non si tarda, 
quantunche credo in te cio sia lucente. 
115 * Pero mira col to intellecto, et guarda’ 
che ley non vende dal divin pastore: 
de cio la scriptura non aver busarda. 

Qui te chiara di quel che se quetal core, 

et de sapere toa volunta dicesti, 
120 benche piu alto portarebe fiore. 
® Dal dimonio, como prima intendesti, 
questey aperse qui nel mundo lala: 
cio per scriptura chiarirte ben potresti. 

Ancho questey ebe so secunda scala 

125 dala prima donna in alterecza lata, 
che da ley in qua nisun se dismala. 

Ancho da quiluy che gran calata 
fe al magnare di quel pomo veto, 
al cuy fo poy tal porta serrata. 

130 Ad te pero non e questo secreto: 
el vero parlo, et busia non ce entra; 
quil che va pur ansi, non po dir areto. 

Omay al tucto fa to mente sveltra: 
cava da ley qualunca pensier greve; 

135 qui non volere urdir tela feltra. 


* Beginning with this verse we follow again the manuscript, from leaf 3 
after the missing leaf of which we have spoken in the description of the manu- 
script. 


7 Declarat quod a deo ista mors exorta non fuit. Sapientia 1. deus mortem 
non fecit, nec letatur in perditione morientium. 

8 Dicitur hic quod primo fuit mors exorta a diabulo invidente. Sapientia 2. 
Deus creavit hominem inexterminabilem. Invidia autem diabuli intravit mors in 
orbem terrarum. Itaque a muliere superbiente volente esse dea. Ecclesiaste 25. 
A muliere initium peccati et per ipsam omnes moriuntur Itaque ab hac inobediente. 
Romanis 5. Unius hominis delicto mors regnavit etc. 
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* Dogni broctura fa la facci lieve: 
venime sequi, che tu lamiraray 
tal esser liale che ognun riceve. 

Non fare como lamico che tu say: 
incredulo dimora de veder questey ; 
non se accorge che serra posto allay. 

Rimossi allora tucti pensier mey 
sintendo da quistuy esser ripreso, 
et pentuto con mie colpe me rendey. 

Et dixi: del to dire non sto sospeso ; 
se stato ci so mende rendo in colpa, 
per che credo aver aley offeso. 

Aley porgo le mie ossa et polpa; 
esserli servo et socto posto al tucto; 
pero te prego a ley fa me scolpa. 

Et per poter qui prender alcun fructo 
piace ad te volerme ley mostrare, 
et ancho ad me, pero che so qui conducto. 

Or cha te piace, te intendo sequitare ; 
per dio ti prego, ansi che me lassi, 
mica in timore volerme lassare. 

Ove te piace moviro mie passi; 
po che massecuri, techo securo vegno 
la ove dici che non dimora fassi. 

Moviti oro chio retro te tegno. 


CANTO TERZO 


Dove VEDE La Morte IN Ficura Et Ley. E. Soa Guma, 
Et Donna Et MAGESTRA. 


1 Sole el sacerdote in su laltare 
signar el populo del signo beato, 
et benediction da luy fa portare: 
Tal el Gipzo, sensa far altro meato, 
in me volto, tre fiate me signao, 
et poscia me ebe sul volto basato. 
Cognobi che dio de cio rengratiao; 
ebeme poy preso con giocunda vista, 
et dolcemente chel sequisse parlao. 


® quod dicit Munda animan tuam de peccatis et habebis mortem felicem. 
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Io non volendo piu lanima trista 
sconsular di quello che ley desira, 
pero che la sento de gererchia mista. 
Luy se mosse, et tral buscho se tira, 
et yo retro como persona viva, 
per veder melgio quel che qui se mira. 
El buscho trascorrendo un pogio saliva, 
spengendo i passi sensa dir parole, 
finche arrivo di sopra lalta riva. 
Spargeva so ragi per luniverso il sole 
quando sul pogio il mio ducha si pone, 
et yo qui fermo como quistuy vole. 
Mossi el viso, et vidi piu persone 
qui dimorar, cantando averso averso 
chel vivente in secula allor perdone. 
Porse il Gipzo la mano di traverso, 
et dixe: mira Johanni, mira Martino, 
et vidi Bonifatio quil converso. 
Foron quistoro del officio divino 
con lor compagna, quale Ili dimora; 
la chiesa ebero da sera in matino. 
Quistor dalaltro lato fanno aurora 
son quilloro che ebero nostro regno; 
ancho multo se riverisce et honora. 
Un de quilloro scolpito in un legno, 
laltro in lapida, laltro in scriptura, 
et laltro e quilluy del pil sanguegno, 
Mirati hay et posti in to cura. 
quistaltri son principi, ducha, et baroni, 
chel universo ebero in armadura. 
Gentili, villani, ricchi et beffoni 
la morte qui al suo voler li porta, 
quantunche faccia in bene o mal sermoni. 
Non creder pero in te sia cosa torta 
quanno te cavara de mundana vita, 
ca ley el fa sensa altra scorta. 
Et yo che cognobi aver qui salita 
dixi: o morte, quanno quistor accidisti? 
pero che Ili era compagna infinita. 





85 
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Ove, dissi poy, quel che tu dissisti? 

o vero Gipzo, chiarame, sel te piace. 

mostrame queley per la qual venisti 
Mossese un pocho et in suo dir tace; 

po dixe: mira che ad te ven queley. 

venir la vidi poy multo vivace. 
Levay locchy a volere mirar ley, 

pero che da longi apparme disformata, 

et dubitoso subito me rendey. 
Multo mia persona resto affandata, 

lassa et stancha; me fe venir male 

quanto may fosse poy che fo formata. 
Io non vidi may un corpo tale, 

ne may mirare lo possecte altrui, 

ne il simile viventi mirar vale. 
Al tucto me firmay in ver quistuy 

che qui ad mirare ducto me aveva, 

fin che ad questey apropinquata fuy. 
Poy assecurato li occhy scorgeva 

ad tal figura che me fe tremare, 

et in so corpo duy vulti se videva. 
Lun era lucente che ragi solea dare ; *° 

laltro era scuro con occhy di focho,** 

che ogne vidente faceva lacrimare. 
A la nera bocha vidi aver locho 

uno acuto cortello, per lanciare 

ad torre li sensi, non micha per iocho. 
A la felice vista vidi portare 

una giorlanda de olenti rose, 

et ala nera di serpe amare. 
Unala lucente di penne pretiose, 

et una nera in color di carbone, 

che may credo mirassese tal cose. 
Haveva in so mano un gran falcione; 

dal cosse in giu un vento se mirava 

che in questey ad portar se pone. 
Dal lato giocundo felice se portava, 

era obscura dalaltro nero colore: 

secundo li vulti duy colur mostrava. 


10 Pretiosa in aspectu domini mors sanctorum eius. 
11 Mors peccatorum pexima. 
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Cognobi questey aver di gran valore, 

et soa possa sparge in tucto il mondo 

ove sempre dimora con grande amore. 
Voltose el Gipzo con volto giocondo, 

parla, me dice, se da ley desiri 

saper el vero et alleviar el pondo. 
Et yo carchato de dol sensa martiri, 

nel volto me signay di santa croce, 

non sensa pena, lacreme et sospiri.* 
La morte che avanti erame feroce 

mirandome signare in cotal riva 

prima chio parlasse mosse tal voce: 
Como qui venuta si anima viva? 

qual mosso e stato senza io portarti? 

over ti facta del tuo corpo priva? 
Voluto hai qui ad me avecinarti 

ove mai vende alcun col suo dosso? 

et di santa croce to visto signarti, 
La qual in beateza fe suo mosso, 

da cecita del error te liberao 

ancho in luce el tenebre dir ti posso 
El debellati quieti te adunao 

et fe a dio congionte multe gente 

di ben di pace firmamento presentao. 
In cio pero, sel tuo sensi non son lenti, 

ben fai dando al creator la mente 

ove il perduti diventan contenti. 
Parevame qui dimorar con stente, 

si la parola et sensi se dilongaro. 

non conoscendo passato ne presente. 
Tornato mera ogni dolce amaro 

ma el gipzo che me guarda dice: 

quel che miri mi par ti sia discaro. 
Non far ti prego de pigricia radice ; 

parla con audacia et non timere 

se tornar voi in piano tue pendice. 


*From verse 96 Third Canto through verse 81 Fourth Canto, the text is 
copied from the incunabulum owing to a missing leaf in the manuscript, as it was 
said in the description of the manuscript. 
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Alora tremante parlai con potere: 
el terrore et amareza di questei 
occupa li sensi, volunta, el videre. 
Tu non ben parli, dice ad me quelei; 
giocunda so, benigna, et gratiosa, 
tanto che misun fuge al occhi mei. 
Et per confortare la mente tenebrosa 
lassai timore; pur col senso rocto 
dissi: quel che parlo non e nova cosa. 
Che per farme al tue parol disocto 
dico che gran terrore da te discerno 
aver crudel et terribil condocto. 
Mino non veni di state ne di verno; 
el tue ale spandi in ogni parte; 
esser terrosa io sempre te discerno. 
Non vorria se dicesse da calda arte 


io mi mova tal cosa rasonare, 

et ancho di cio voler domandarte. 
Certe ben comprendo lomo dubitare 

arme, cortello, naufragio, et focho, 

pero che soli terrore sempre dare. 


Pareme pero non si amara pocho; 
et quantunche qui poco cosa sacia 
ti prego prendi mie parole agiocho. 
El tuo terrore ognaltro fora cacia ; 
sete lultimo pero me pari crudele 
de ti prego benigna mostrar ti piacia. 
El] tuo cerebro mi pare ora di fele; 
movi el tuo parole pur di vento: 
tornaroctel presto in sapor di mele. 
Fo prima chiaro tuo posto argumento : 
el timor mio e ultimo a quiloro 
che infidelita hano in lor talento. 
Ancho al peccatori senza dimoro, 
per lo dubio di la soctana riva, 
ca sonno fora del eterno consistoro 
Non possendo fare lor anima viva. 
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CANTO QUARTO 


Dove Exctama Contra La Morte. Et Fa Certe DECLARATIONI. 


1 Ascoltando dimorava con lochio fiso 
questei che sito in terra non faceva, 
che pur mirava sempre nel mio viso. 

Sio so amara, con sue parol diceva, 
per liniusti dir si po che son dannati, 
levati da terra che lor possediva. 
Felice so a iusti, fideli, et beati, 
il qual‘al mundo non dubita morire 
pero che di me securi son trovati. 
Ama el beato sua vita finire 
per essere valente al eterna vita, 
si como al fatigante suo servire. 
Se duncha per me non si fa tal partita 
nisun porra videre divinitate, 
ne al summo bene avere salita. 
Per me si va al eterna maiestate, 
si son felice, ora un pocho pensa, 
per me lanime a dio son presentate. 
Portero ancho piu cibo a tua mensa 
per farte sicuro, et tu discoltar degno 
ti fa, che di fructo non sera senza. 
El mio Gipzo di cio ti fe segno 
io sia spartimento di chi se congionte ; 
pero chiarirte al presente vegno. 
Pensa un poco et toccha tua fronte, 
che quactro vere rason qui si porta, 
abundevel piu che aqua in fonte. 
La prima rason colli santi fo orta, 
et loro dicti qui tucti maita ; 
me accompagnando fano vera scorta. 
Do ala secunda natural sua vita 
lautorita de artisti che suave 
qui se duce et sempre e udita. 
Non bisogna per la terza andar in nave, 
ca iphilosophi dicon tanto aperto 
che qui per dechiareza non e grave. 
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Farocte ancho de la quarta certo: 
al dyalogo la trovi de san Agustino. 
fa che si chiarito tra piano ed erto 
Cha li bruti finisce il suo camino; 
la carne more el spirito non fa vivo: 
delomo non, canon finisce suo distino. 
Non fare di tal dicto ne si privo: 
firma la mente assai et non poco, 
che tu ancho de cio sera passivo. 
Tornome il vulto in color di focho 
pensando che diveva lassar mia carne, 
lassare il mundo tornar in altro loco. 
Pero de piu cose volse domandare, 
et dissi: o donna che mi tene il freno, 
chel spirito da me vorrai cavarne, 
Chiamarte impia non posso far meno; 
quantunche a me el tue rason piace 
parme il tuo falcion porte veleno. 
Le signe o menacce che vui se face 
ne pregi, ne doni, ne promissioni 
fare potrebe tra vui porte pace. 
Da te nisuno prende guiderdone ; 
ioveni prendi, vetrani, et ogne gente, 
si tucti son pazi o vero salamone. 
Ad ogni uno tu ti fai presente; 
di persona vai senza missagi; 
cave del mundo sempre ogni vivente. 
Corpi humani di te non fan sagi; 
non porta premio chi di te si fida, 
ca sempre spingi con tucto toi ragi. 
Operar si non pote altra recida; 
el tuo veleno porgei sepultura ; 
contra la vita si fallace guida. 
Gemai non trovo de nisun ventura 
chabesse date, poi che lai portato 
la ove hai et manteni tua cura, 
Che fosse al mundo un poco tornato 
adir qual sia lacason che vuy 
del mundo ove so labij levato. 
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Tanta crudelita non credo fa altrui 
quanta vui usate con larga fronte, 
et ogni di piu farla non te frui. 
In te de misericordia non e fonte; 
80 perduto ne e ogne braccio et ramo; 
di crudelita mi pare si fermo ponte. 
* Ognun tu prindi como pesce alamo ; 
in un momento tucti li fay morti, 
et factay da la creation dadamo. 
85 Guardome alora con so occhy accorti; 
un pocho lo falcion mosse, che credecti 
debesse i mie sensi fare scorti. 
Obidiente me dedi quanto possecti, 
piu chel peccator non fa ad penitensa, 
et genochiato davanti un peczo stecti. 
Accurri, dixi, per dio, con to clemensa 
famme chiaro, et tramme da pagura 
ansi che portare me volgi ad to mensa. 
Pieta usa, et abij di me cura; 
volunta me scorre, pero nol mirare, 
ca duro me pare star in sepoltura. 
Volendome ley allora confortare, 
mirandome tremante a gran pagura, 
con soa boccha comincio cotal parlare: 
100 }* Exalta qui da terra la to cura; 
intendi et odi; non far lo to cor sasso, 
et de star mecho al tucto tassicura. 
Non ti faro pero nisun fracasso 
di quel che ansi hay di me parlato 
105 se veloce vado, o con lento passo. 
Et vo che prima si da me chiarato 
lultima dimanda che hay qui preposta, 
dicendo che da me e nisun tornato. 
Ora per te stesso pensa la resposta, 
110 che farti bisogna del soprano chiostro, 
et ancho del soptano con vela nascosta. 


* Beginning with this verse we follow again the manuscript from leaf 17 
after the missing leaf of which we have spoken in the description of the manu- 
script. 

12 respondit mors. 
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Cha se lagente ignora lesser nostro, 
da nuy volendo aspectar messagi, 
in vanita se leva lo penser vostro. 
La vera scriptura spande li so ragi, 
et li propheti ne parla tanto chiaro 
che ben lontende quillor che son sagi. 
Et ancho de Epulon non e divaro ** 
la risposta che ebe da quil patriarcha 
quando yhesu lo mostro lo bon Lazaro. 
Ad che bisogna da me nisun travarcha, 
ca providensa gia e stata grande, 
da quilor che seppe ben menar lavarcha. 
In un vento * pero la to vita se spande 
la qual te falle, et non yo verace 
tucte do ad un sapor mie vivande. 
Po me rivolto al toe parol mordace, 
del quale maravelgia non ne prendo, 
ca dentillecto non si ancho vivace. 
Saper lo divi, et con risposta tresendo, 
18 dal mio iudicio declinar non se pote 
con losegne, ne con doni promectendo. 
Levo ad ognuno de so carne gote, 
et iustamente non lassando etate 
el mio falcione ogne erba percote. 
Or pensa un pocho ala deitate, 
che cristo yhesu da terra yo levay 
non lassando pero chera divinitate. 
16 Tmpia me dice Bernardo tu ben say, 
140 et micha dignita yo pretermecto, 
ad nisun lontana may me troveray. 


18 Dicit quod a morte nullus revertitur ut diceret nobis ea que ibi aguntur. 
Unde dicitur de epulone qui rogavit abraam patriarcam ut micteret lazarum ad 
annunziandum de eis fratribus suis. Qui noluit, sed ait, habent Moysen et prophe- 
tas, audiant illos. Et ita dicit hic quod scriptura docet cuncta necessaria. 


14 Job. 7. Memento quia ventus est vita mea, et non revertetur oculus meus 
ut videat bona. 


25 Non possumus declinare a mortis indicio prece, nec forte, nec munere, nec 
promissione, nec adulatione. 

16 Dicit enim Bernardus, in cartula. Nulli mors impia parcit. tam juvenes 
rapit quam senes. nullius miseretur. non parcit sexui. non parcit etati. sed falce sua 
omnes ut erbam secat. nec christus sibi ipsi. nec proprio filio pepercit propter quod 
dicit propheta in psalmo. Quis est homo qui vivet et non videbit mortem eruet 
animam suam de manu inferi. 
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Chi iniusta me dice falsifical decto : 
fallace serey se lassasse alcuno, 
pero che ne tolci cristo benedecto. 

145 Non voler piu parlare in color bruno; 
non far la mente si di calda cera 
chel papiro consuma a uno a uno. 

148 Felice quiluy per cui fine vera. 


CANTO QUINTO 


Dove DecLtarA La GENERATIONE DE Morti. Et SE LANIME DE 
Mort SE Pote LrserarR DA PENA. 


177 Leterno factor de le create cose 
largitor per gratia li soy doni 
dimora spectando al soe pose 

Lanime vada ali superni boni ** 
ala cui fine fe creando loro 
et non mirasse giu li scori soni 
Se altro divaro procede tra loro 
augumento gli ve de magior pena 
caminar volendo tra altro lavoro 
Et ca speczar non cura tal forte catena 
firmata et a coniontion ricolta 
in dannatione perde sangue et vena 
In toe opre*® fa sempre dedi volta 
cal peccato cavaray di to fronte 
et lanima de luy serra sciolta 
Fa la firmi in la dolcecza fonte 
et bianche torneray le brune pende 
per melgior salire al superno monte 
In chiarirte mia volunta saccende 
20 et darte via per la quale quando 
da qui levarte mia volunta comprende 

17 Quidquid deus nobis largitur, non dat ex debito sed de singulari gratia et ad 
nostram salutem. 

18 Est notum quod ubi major est coniunctio ibi maior est pena. Unde maior 
pena est dividere brachium a corpore quam digitum a manu. quia ibi est maior 
coniunctio. Et quia inter animam et corpus maxima est coniunctio. ideo in sepa- 
ratione anime a corpore est maxima pena. Unde ergo quia cum inter deum et 


animam sit maxima coniunctio ideo in separatione anime a deo erit dampnatis 
maxima pena. 


19 Ecclesiaste. 7. In omnibus operibus tuis memorare novissima tua et in 
eternum non peccabis. 
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Possi al celo caminar cantando 
fervente sappi ad cristo sol servire *° 
tucte opre aluy solo dando 

Et luy el merito sol retribuire * 
del delitie tra langeli beati 
che in eterno non curan fenire 

Se del mundo prendisci soi meati 
decepto restaria il to dosso 
ca del so doni merita soi nati 

Veramente dicho quanto dirti posso 
sel peccatore pecca mortalmente ** 
expecta piu che altril mio mosso 

Et non solo del corpo qui presente 
ma bisogna che lanima ne vada 
a gastigarse con la perduta gente 

Ca non curo de driczar soa strada 
offender a quil suo summo bene 
bisogna pero ale stride cada 

Et dio eterno che mente in cio tene 
con patiensa dimora chel peccato 
nullato sia, et torne in far bene 

Et con gratia,”* ancho con suo mandato 
che con virtute del spirito santo 
sia de tal fango necto levato 

Queto un poco, et yo dalaltro canto 
nel volto del Gipzo pussi a mirare 
lo qual con ley era qui davanto 

Et soridendo comincio a parlare ** 

50 se a me parea cotal rason vere 
et como era in questey mirare 
20 Qui in vita ista pro christo laborant, a christo sunt premiandi Et qui 


laborant pro mundo, sunt a mundo premiandi. pro quibus christus ait. Receperunt 
mercedem suam. 

21 In mundo spes nulla boni, spes nulla salutis 

Sola salus servire deo, sunt cetera fraudes. 

22 Dicit hic. Si homo peccat mortaliter. meretur mortem, non tantum corporis, 
sed etiam anime, ymmo meretur dampnationem, quia offendit deum qui est bonum 
infinitum. Et cum deus expectat et substinet patienter. 

23 Dicit quod deus jubet sua gratia et potestate peccatorum vincula solvi 
virtute spiritus sancti. 

24 Loquitur Giptius. 
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Ancho se me parean bianche o nere 
et como me gratavan tal favelle 
et se ancho udir voleva o vedere 
Et yo che sentiva ognora piu belle 
sentense venire pur da queley 
et multiplicare comal cel le stelle 
Mirava el Gipzo et mirava ley 
al cui parlar volesse non sapeva 
sci eran da longi li pensier mey 
Poy con lenta voce me moveva 
al Gipzo dixi che tal rasonamenti 
multo mia mente in alto scorgeva 
Ancho mie sensi tornavan contenti 
pero piu in parlar massecurava 
linfiammati damor ragi cocenti 
Con umil cervice parlar cominciava 
et dixi o donna con riverensa grande 
la qual in eterno li fedil tamava 
Mea volunta altucto se spande 
poy che del star techo so sicurato 
et volerme qui ionto al to bande 
Mecho stesso gia so deliberato 
dalcune verita che me son prive 
voler da to sentensa esser chiarato 
Lequalen vuy sempre se fan vive 
pero dir mia lengua gia comensa 
di quel che ley tucte son passive 
Chiarame primo dicho con riverensa 
28 quante generation son di morti 
famme de cio udire toa sentensa 
Guardommi la donna con so occhy accorti 
dicendo ** or vegio ca te fay vivace 
voler chiarire li to sensi torti 
Farocte pero de tucto aver pace 
scopri la mente et fa labi aperta 
ca ben scolta quilluy che ben tace 
Non voler con occhy star socto coverta 
nel volto me mira che seray chiarito 
go et to dimanda farro presto erta 


25 Hic queritur. Quot sunt genera mortuorum. 
26 Respondet domina mors. 
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Tu voy sapere ho da te odito 
de nostri morti lor generationi 
se in bene, o male trovase finito 
27 Sappi che son quatro lor sermoni 
95 secundo verita che a cio in also 
li primi ** sonno sopra ogni boni 
Chengratia et gloria tenno il valso 
laltri ?° son sempre sopra tucti mali 
sensa gratia in colpa anno rivalso 
Sappi chel tersi *° sonno quillor cotali 
che in bonta sonno di mezo grado 
non in gloria ma in gratia anno ali 
Di mezo mali laltri ** sonno in guado 
che sensa gratia et colpa actuale 
vanno ad visitar lo tuo Corado ** 
Vo che sappi ** secundo che cio vale 
che tucto boni sonno al paradiso 
et tucti mali vanno al gran male 
Li mezi boni purga el so viso 
et mezo mali in lim anno riparo 
cosi e germinato tal reciso 
Fa pero non si in cio aversaro 
teni chiara et lucida to mente 
sempre fora cava ogne amaro 
Magiure securta ebi qui presente 
como ignaro di voler sapere 
et da obscuro tornar volen lucente 

27 Dicit quod genera mortuorum sunt quatuor. 

28 primi sunt valde boni. et isti sunt qui decedunt in gratia et in gloria. 

29 secundi sunt valde mali. et isti sunt qui decedunt sine gratia et in actuali 
culpa. 

80 tertii sunt mediocriter boni. seu qui in gratia et non in gloria decedunt. 

$1 quarti sunt mediocriter mali. seu qui decedunt sine gratia et sine culpa 
actuali. 

82 Sequitur et dicit. quod omnis in gratia bonus, et omnis sine gratia malus. 
Ideo secundum hoc. Valde boni in paradiso Valde mali in inferno sunt. Medio- 
criter boni in purgatorio. Et mediocriter mali in limbo. De istis ultimis et 
dampnatis dicit in psalmo. Collocavit me in obscuris sicut mortuos seculi. 

83 Coradus antedictus fuit secretarius Regis Roberti potestatem habuit dis- 
ponere de officiis et domo regia ad libidum. Devenit ad tepiditatem et tantam 
grossitudinem, quod in rebus gestis non placuit regi, nec alicui, neque sibi ipsi, 
propter quod idem Rex mandavit illum capi et in foveam turris recludi obschuris- 


simam. In qua positus, nunquam postea exinde exivit, nec demum Regem vidit, 
neque creaturam aliquam. 
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Et dixi o donna chiara il mio volere * 
se lanime de passati se pon salvare 
el como el quale in cio se vol tenere 

Volseme presto ley de cio chiarare 
et dixe. **cio e assay legiero 
tale sentensa voler ad te trovare 

Agostino sia lo tuo argentero ** 
ad bonifatio soa pistola scripse 
tal punto dicendo a tucto il vero 

In quatro modi tal anime disse 
da lor pena liberar se poranno 
non pero se dampnati lor morisse 

Per la oblation chel sacerdoti fanno 
che rimedio e a vuy, di sopra 
per oration di santi che stanno 

For de vuy, magnifica lor opra 
et per quilloro che e di vostra pianta 
far limosina ogne di sadopra 

Et per deiunij de quillor savanta 
circa vuy voler esser coniunti 
oration vera spande so pianta 


Odi che la secunda *’ ha veri punti 
con acto de latria e summa virtute 
et in missa sparge tucti so funti 

La lemosina ** mostra soe vedute 
col moral inferiori qui nel basso 
ove lanime da corpi son possedute 


34 Queritur si anime defunctorum possunt a pena liberari. 

35 Respondet. 

36 Augustinus in epistola ad Bonifacium dicit quod anime defunctorum quator 
solvuntur a pena aut seu oblationibus secerdotum, et istud remedium est de bonis 
qui sunt super nos. aut orationibus sanctorum. et istud remedium est de hijs qui 
sunt extra nos. Aut helemosinis carorum. et istud remedium est de illis qui sunt 
infra nos. Aut jeiuniis cognatorum. et istud remedium est de illis qui sunt circa 
nos. 

37 2° Oblatio que est actus latrie que est summa inter virtutes morales et istud 
est adhuc magis prestantissimum in missa, cum ibi concurrat actus caritatis et 
actus latrie. 

88 helemosina que est actus misericordie que est de inferioribus moralibus. 
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Have il dejunio * mosto il so passo 
accompagnato con temperansa bella 
con linfimi morali da so casso 

Ritorna lanima lucente piu che stella 
cavata di pena fase amica dio 
chiamata dal factor veni sorella 

Levato e de cio ogne desio 
dal tirando rubator che dir se pote 
ad me lo portiro al voler mio 

Quanno nol pensa traciara so gote 
dignita chiama et ley el confonda 
mote gia sonno le volventi rote 

Vialmandare como darbor fronda 


CANTO SESTO 


Dove Dice Det Prepicti Rimepry Li Quai Grova Ati Mort1 


1 Se del dimando non si ancho chiarito 
non prender maravelge che cio procede 
in dir non posser tucto a dito a dito 
Ma quil che tucto po et tucto vede 
te dricze in salute la toa vita 
che neleterna gloria vegni rede 
Del toe dimande non farro uscita 
ancho dirro et ritorniro ad esse 
che ben farro to mente rivestita 
10 Et se ogne persona creder me volesse 
non seria barbachata in frode 
non dubitara de locho yo cadesse 
Fanno *° te dicho dicti rimedij prode 
ali morti che purga lor peccati 
15 sel tre“ dicte invita lanima gode 
39 Jeiunium quod est actus temperantie. que est de infimis virtutibus moralibus, 
circa paxiones bestiales. 
40 Sequitur dicens quod remedia supra in precedenti canto posita proficiunt 
mortuis ad penam purgatorij precavendam ut si ante mortem oblationes elemosine 


et jeiunia multiplicentur unde Isaias 48. Ante ibit faciem tuam iustitia tua et 
gloria domini colliget te. 


41 Sel tre: sunt oblationes, helemosine et jeiunia. 
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Et se pur piccoli son qui operati 
giovan *? multo a mitigar la pena 
la ove a purgar son deputati 
Et quando in pocho sparge lor vena 
el tempo lungo torna breviare ** 
non possendal tucto levar tal catena 
Et quando son grandi multo sol giovare 
ad retrarli ** et darli luce viva 
tal che lanima al tucto po salvare 
Pensar deve pero lanima passiva 
chel voler passar di quel duro seno 
non deve di vera luce farse priva 
Ancho piu giova et fanno alto sereno 
li bon rimedia ** che to prima dicti 
a quilor che vita e tornata meno 
Prima como sonno versi scripti 
quanto al mundo utilita temporale 
giova, giovare, et seran benedicti 
Le parol del salvatore multo qui vale 
ca opu ** e di quella summaltecza 
misericordia che tolge ogne male 
Et voler dare a quistor gravecza 
di nego ** a nol voler mandar suso 
barbachato e de crudelta ruzecza 
Or non avere il tuo cor chiuso 
ca tal doni giova** al faciente 
piu che per quiloro donase qui iuso 

422° prosunt ad illam penam mitigandam scilicet quando sunt ita parva quod 
non possunt ea totaliter tollere. 

43 3° prosunt ad illam breviandam scilicet quando sunt ita pauca quod non 
possunt ea totaliter rescindere. 

444° prosunt ad illam totaliter auferendam. ut quando sunt ita intensa et 
multa quod penam merentur ultimate auferre. 

45 Dicit quod predicta remedia prosunt mortuis primo quantum aliqua utilitas 
temporalis posset in hoc mundo prodesse quum illa pena secundum Agostinum 
est omnibus penis temporalibus acerbior et remedium est utilius. 

462.° Est opus summe misericordie. Quanto est calamitas gravior, tanto 
miseratio floridior, teste domino. 

47 3.° quod negare talia suffragia est opus maxime crudelitatis: quum quanto 
afflictio maior, tanto non compatiens est crudelior. 

48 4.° quod talia suffragia plus prosunt facientibus digne, quam illis pro quibus 
fiunt quum illis solum temporaliter ad penam istis autem ad gratiam et gloriam. 
Sicut elemosina paupero prodest temporaliter, et facienti eternaliter. 
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Leva solo la pena eternalmente 
alor per cui se fa lanima bella 
ma gratia et gloria equalmente 
Al distributor sabraccia et fa sorella 
amico se danno alalto factore 
eternal vive ogne limosinella 
Mover la voce allora volse fore 
per voler rimembrar li mie sensi 
de una verita che me venne al chore 
Ma ley me guardo et disse che pensi 
non parlar anchora odi et scolta 
ca piu che te con mie occhy vensi 
Pocho ho dicto et tu con to rivolta 
cridi passare dila soctal bucha 
pensando avere finita ricolta 
Fermaime allora versol mio ducha 
che qui maveva driczatol camino 
dimora danno che la luce lucha 
Et la donna che qui erame vecino 
volenno di salute darme via 
con so dire maccosto al so sino 
Vo che sappi da so bocha uscia 
ca lanime *® che purga lor peccati 
la ove te parlay un pocho pria 
Sonno in gratia primo confirmati 
che li farra andar suso al celo 
et po di gloria ® son certificati 
Affection di iusticia ** hanno zelo 
et infiammati *? di carita perfecta 
che indulceria ogne duol del gelo 
Cosi e germinata tal virtu necta 
ma qui piu vo che sappi tu anchora 
75 non pero te movere con gran frecta 
#9 Dicit quod anime existentes in purgatorio sunt primo confirmate in gratia 
pro qua non amictenda sunt tollerata suplicia. 
50 2.° sunt certificati de gloria cum habeant gratiam confirmatam quae est 
anima glorie. 
51 3.° sunt affectati iustitia, cum zelo iustitie patienter substineantur. 
52 4.° sunt inflammati caritate perfecta cum qua pena inferni esset amena unde 


dicit Ugo de Anima spirituali. quae fortis est ut mortis dilectio et dura, sicut in- 
ferum emulatio. 
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Chel doni del quali e facta aurora 
non giova ** ad quilloro che son digni 
chel paradiso possedir dimora 
Ali gran mali delinferno ** maligni 
mica giova ne po prender fructo 
ne ancho a quiloro che anno signi 
Che de mezo mali prende ® lor lucto 
ca son privati de divina luce 
ma solo ad quilor che hanno il ducto 
Che lamita di boni ** qui li duce 
ad purgare le lor commesse colpe 
uscita del corpo che Ili se conduce 
Fanno felice le lor bructe polpe 
che giuso al fango anno avuta cura 
et priso exempio de lupi et volpe 
Fo ancho luce a toa testa dura 
che per quiloro*’ oration facendo 
che delinferno anno lor mistura 
Al tribuente torna non sapendo 
et si scienter per tali se orasse 
anderia pur peccati accomulendo 
Et se orare per quillor ** se pensasse 
che del paradiso son posseditori 
pur alor peccata conven che andasse 
53 Dicit quod predicta remedia primo non prosunt illis qui sunt in paradiso 
quia sunt valde boni. Et miseri non possunt beatis subvenire. Unde Augustinus 
ad Januarium. Iniuriam facit martiri qui orat pro martire. 


542.° non prosunt valde malis qui sunt in inferno quum de ipsis non est me- 
moria in conspectu dei. 

55 3.° non mediocriter malis: quia illi puniuntur sola pena dampni: quae est 
carentia visionis divine ideo nullatenus possunt relevari nisi beatificientur per di- 
vinam potentiam. 

56 4.° prosunt illis qui sunt mediocriter boni: qui sunt in purgatorio: quum 
non est defectus ex parte ipsorum cum sint membra corporis christi mistici: nec 
est ex parte nostra: cum unum membrum alteri subvenire possit secundum doctri- 
nam apostoli. 

57 Dicit quod quum ignorantiter oratur pro illo qui est in inferno, totum bonum 
revertitur ad sanitatem secundum illud evangelium ad vos revertetur pax vestra 
si ibi non fuerit filius pacis. Quando autem scienter quis pro tali oraret peccaret : 
quum illis non est compatiendum sed male dicendum qui semper deum blasfemant. 

58 Quando autem pro illis qui sunt in paradiso aliquis scienter oraret, peccat : 
quia qui miser reputatur. Si vero ignoranter multum prodest oranti quum videt 
affectum orantis. Ideo dicit secundum macteum Res sancta et salubris est cogitatio 
pro defunctis exorare ut a peccatis solvantur. 
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Et si ignoranter, movesse lor calori 
per lor pregare li corpi terreni 
in loro torna como a terrin fiori 
Fanse i peccata dulce et ameni *® 
in quel tempo che lanima se purga 
giovan multo in tornar sereni 
Ma ansi chel tuo animo insurga 
in altro dar penso intendi prima 
quel che hora dire in te mengurga 
Ca de gran confusion serebe cima 
se non seray di tal tempi chiarito 
pero indirtelo spande mia lima 
Odi et sempre sta fermo et ardito 
che quatro tempi ® sonno gia trovati 
del anime purgare.ogne partito 
Luno de innocensa™ con littre stati * 
pero chel quarto ** era sempre pleno 
eran tucte al secundo abitati 
Pero che misericordia ** mosse il freno 
el terzo di gratia ® el tempo prova 
che de lor una non avera sireno 
Al quarto ®* fotura gloria se rinova 
che sol del dicte duy abitaranno 
non volendo che laltre duy se mova ™ 

59 Predicta remedia prosunt eo tempore quo anima est in purgatorio. 

60 Dicit quod quatuor sunt tempora purgatorij. 

61 Primum est tempus innocentie. Et tunc in inferno erant tres mansiones 
vacue seu sinus abram purgatorium et limbum quia in istis non erant homines .. . 
quarta non plena seu infernus quia ibi erant demones. 

62 Sive sinus abrae purgatorium et limbum. 

63 seu infernus. 

64seu in tempore misericordie. Secundum fuit tempus misericordie: in quo 
omnes quatuor fuerunt habitate ab hominibus. Cum patres ad sinum. imperfecti 
ad purgatorium. parvuli ad limbum, et peccatores ad infernum discenderant. 


®Stertium est tempus gratie: in quo tres habitantur comuniter cum sinus 
abrae fuit tataliter evacuatum. 

66 quartum vero tempus est future glorie in quo solum due habitabuntur: 
quia tunc purgatorium totaliter cessabit unde apocalisses 21 dicit quod mors non 
erit ultra, neque luctus in electis. 

87 Sciendum est autem quod nunc omnes homines habent privilegium quod per 
purgatorium transeant ad paradisum. Tunc autem, scilicet, ante christum homines 
descendebant ad sinum abrae, eoque ianua erat clausa que fuit aperta per christum. 
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Allora li mie modi se staranno 
125 in alto se cantara. et giu nel basso 
con lamenti et stride tormentaranno 
Poy me guardo, et mirandome lasso 
et stancho como se portasse some 
me disse: or su ferma lo tuo passo 
130 Ca dir volisti pria, non so come 
ne quale mover volisti to parole 
dimanda di qual voli saper il nome 
Assecurato quanto possecti co le 
mie mano me frecay el viso 
135 como che il resvelgiato far sole 
El dimando poy mossi preciso 
saper da vuy vorey tal tracto 
per al mundo non tornar voler deriso 
Se giova tal solennita ® al facto 
140 che al sepulture sol contribuire 
al morti da viventi con alcun pacto 
Non me lasso ultra parlar ne dire 
ancho fe segno chio stesse queto 
et con riverensa pussime a udire 
145 Fermose allora al so locho secreto 
et nel volto me guardo tanto fervente 
che me fe del mio dubio tornar leto 
°° Tu voy sapere qui disse presente 
el giovamento di cotal chosecte 
150 qual qui se fa tra la pomposa gente 
Per dar salute al anime poverecte 
che son private de la mia versara 
credendosel tornare bianche et necte 
Quella stulta ™ e persona amara 
155 chel soy prossimi cognoscer non pote 
piu stulta* e ancho piu divara 
68 Ultime solemnitates que fiunt sepulture prosunt defunctis. 
69 Respondet. 
70 seu vite, quod mors et vita sunt contrarie. 


71 Stultus indicatur qui nescit cognoscere proximos suos. 
72 Stultior qui non domesticos suos. 
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Non dando al domestici vere note 
et multo piu quiluy ™* che se stesso 
cognoscer non se vole nel so rote 
160 Ritornando la broctura pur con esso 


CANTO SETTIMO 


Dove Dice Lo IvuvAMENTO Det ANIME DE Morti1 DELE SOLEMNITA 
Er CrertMonie Cue Se Fanno A Lor Corpt. 


1 Sensa pace quilor che sonno al mundo 
vive duro come aceto et fele 
tal che porra giu mandar al fundo 
Trovase da cristo facto se crudele 
cal suo legato ™ caccia et abandona 
che qui lo lasso con saporose vele 
O vivente che tu porisci bona 
prender salute che te dimostrata 
et tuctol di la santa chiesa sona 
Per posar to capo non e calata 
melgior se provede volpe * et ucelli 
et tuctanimali de bruta briata 
Non move lor penser li tapinelli 
in farsi belli di tanta lordura 
qual fasciate hanno ossa et pelli 
Aspecta pur yo sia su le mura 
a volerli portare tra laltre genti 
et la mundana luce farli scura 
Et in cantilena sonno lor parenti 
chi un modo et chi unaltro prende 
sonno con schori panni in lamenti 
Et al sepulture usa far calende 
di cera. di pompe, et de solemnitate 
in modi diversi tucti lor saccende 
78 Stultissimus qui non semetipsum. 
74Nam Christus ex hoc mundo recedens, pacem nobis pro legato reliquit. 
Unde qui pacem renuunt eius coheredes non sunt. dicente domino Matthaei 5. 


Beati pacifici qui filii dei vocabuntur. 
75 Vulpes foveas habent: et volucres celi nidos. filius autem hominis non habet 


ubi caput suum reclinet: lucas. 9.c. 


11 
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25 * Or vo che to dimande sian chiarate 
che cura pompe et conditione 
al sepellir di morti gia trovate 
Fanno al vivi lor consolatione 
al morti non e subsidio alcuno 
et quatro™ difficulta qui fa sermone 
Odi et non fare lo cerebro bruno 
se per poveri ** se opra tal spese 
o in subsidio de chiesa far duno 
Averebbe con lemosene lor prese 
et vo che sappi se giova quil locho ™ 
ove quiloro sepellir son palese 
Agostin te chiara ben di tal giocho 
et chiaro ti fo calacorrente colpa *° 
del operanti, al morti non da focho 
Loro il fanno et loro si se involpa 
et mino al passato se nol menda noce 
sel so potere fece con soa polpa ** 
Pensa ed odi ben la mia voce 
che questa non e arte andar cantando 
ne sensa retinerlo farne foce 
Non se camina da qui poetando 
che la natura muta in altra forma 
con novi colori novita trovando 

76 Respondet ad interrogationem supra dictam Augustinus de civitate dei ibi 
dicit quod curatio funeris. conditio sepulture. pompa exequiarum, magis sunt vi- 
vorum solatia, quam defunctorum subsidia. 

77 Occurunt li quatuor difficultates. 

78 1,0 Si tales sumptus fiant ut inde pauperes vel ecclesie substentarentur dicit 
quod tunc prosunt sicut alie helemosine. 

79 2.8 difficultas est si locus sepulture prodest dicit etiam Augustinus in libro 
de cura quod non prodest per se sed bene meritis sunt eorum ibi sepultorum aut 
suffraggiorum quae ibi fiunt. 

40 3.8 difficultas est si peccata parentum in pompa talium nocent defuncto. 
dicit quod non: quia pater non portat iniquitatem filii nec filius iniquitatem patris 
Ezecchielis 18. Si tamen aliquis talia ordinaret ut que ponerentur iuxta corpus 
mortis. tunc obesset illa ordinatio quamvis non sequitur intentio. 

81 quarta difficultas est. si defunctis fore facta: non emendarent: si obest 
dicit quod non. dum cum vivens fecerit quod potuit. quia istud non est malum 
suum sed filiorum. Ezecchielis 18. 
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Li gran possenti ®* sempre trova norma 
con drappi pompe et con magne spese 
mostrandol volto che non par piu dorma 

Se giovassen sereben piu cortese 
el sumpto farebe si grande et tale 
che poco avansarebe in lor prese 

Levarebe del paradiso el serrale 
lor se fareben citadin di sopra 
el poveri nandereben soctol male 

La vera iustitia ognun scopra 
ove vorra el merito redare 
al iusti el bene, al dampnati lopra 

A la superna cita qualunche andare 
merita et abia dio servoto 
fructifero triunfo vorra mirare 

Da le superne luce ben rivestoto 
dal choro angelicho sempre riverito 
da dio eterno serra rivedoto 

Non chomo Cesari in Roma fe il sito 
over Antonio et roman assay 
ne chomo lo bon Vespatian et Tito ** 


Non chomo Alfonso re che tu say ** 
in napoli riceppe il triunfale 
del qual magiore tu mirasti may 


82 Nam divites et potentes magnos sumptus in exequiis faciunt mortuorum. 
Et si talia juvarent mortuis, cogerentur adhuc facere majora. Itaque propter 
pompas in paradisum ascenderent et pauperes: quia talia facere non possent, de- 
scenderent ad inferna. sed non est ita. quia secundum justitiam judicabuntur. 

88 Nam pro istis ad eorum memoriam sunt archus triumphales in urbe romana. 

84Dicit hic de Rege Alfonso qui intravit Neapolim cum curru triumphali. 
Nam primo veniebant et antecedebant juvenes XIJ solo giploy de velluti rubri 
induti: decalciatique calligas scarulaticas: argento et perilis rachamatas et con- 
testas: cum aliquibus literis et versibus habebant dicte callige puntas acutas et 
longas. Ibant equitati et recti in equis pulcerrime ornatis: in sella: non sedendo: 
et in manu dextra tenentes quamdam lanceam rubeam coloratam: sine ferro: 
ornatam, vero quadam francea de seta. Quibus precedebant tubecte tres equitati 
et bene ornati. Et hoc de primo. Sequebantur postea tubecte tres alie similiter 
ornate. Et veniebat quidam thalamus omni ornamento fulcitus, manualiter por- 
tatus in quo ordinatus et positus erat quidam iuvenis more angelico indutus habens 
et gestans pallam auream in manu et super eumdem quidam alter angelus ordinatus 
et positus erat quaamdam coronam auream mire pulcritudinis manu gestans. Demum 
vero post duas tubectas, septem juvenes: habitu et indumento muliebri induti: 
in signo et figura septem virtutum: omni pulchritudine pleni: pandis scarulaticis 
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Li cavaleri andare como et quale 
foron li gioveni acti al destrero 
75 se ognun mostrando angel sensuale 
Mirasti le gran donne a tal mistero 
in signo de virtu bene adobate 
et lindrappati carri in tal sintero 


et sericis induti: equitati equis seta et velluto ornatis: sequebantur. Quarum una 
erat manu gestans coronam auream: secunda calicem unum aurei coloris, tertia 
quamdam figuram seu imaginem quarta quandam columpnam argentei coloris. 
quinta carrafam unam plenam vino, et aliam plenam aqua, sexta erat portans 
quemdam speculum in quo se continuo mirabatur, septima vero non eques erat 
sed veniebat in quodam curru seu thalamo: miro modo ornata: non humana 
creatura visa: sed angelica formata, quae justitiam representabat: ensem in 
dextra, et belancias in sinistra gestans. Non sedens: sed quasi de sua sede ex- 
pulsa in fine talami pedes stabat. In medio vero talami erat sedilis: seu segia 
regia pannis aureis et omni pulcritudine ornata: nemo in ea sedens. Super quam 
in alte erant tres angeli: creature viventes in modum angelorum, angelico modo 
artate et indute, habentes alas pulcherrimas et mire magnitudinis: manibus tenentes 
magnam coronam, omni ornatu et pulcritudine plenam: triplici serto seu gradu 
ornatam in aureo colore. Et cum obiam fuit regi, rogavit eum: ut ipsam tanquam 
incognitam et expulsam in suo deberet ponere sedili. Veniebant postea persone 
duodecim equis transformati et induti in signo et figura duodecim prophetarum. 
Et postea ethyopi duo similiter equitati sequebantur, erat autem et veniebat post 
hoc thalamus unus ornatus omni pulcritudine: super quem erat medio ordinatus 
mundus in rotundo et pulcherrime depictus: nunquam sistens: sed continuo vol- 
vens. Super quem mundum quidam juvenis positus erat totaliter omni arma 
copertus et armatus: huius in manu dextera quoddam sceptrum regale seu baculum: 
et in sinistra pallam unam auream. In signo et figura magni regis Alexandri qui 
totum mundum dominatus fuit: seu Imperatoris Cesaris. Et satis metrice vul- 
gariter fuit Regem allocutus. Deinde sequebatur quidam alius thalamus omni 
pulcritudine ornatus. In medio cuius posita et ordinata erat devisia dicti domini 
regis videlicet quedam segia aurea, infochata, quam quatuor angeli viventes crea- 
ture. angelico more ordinati retinebant et procurabant. Unus autem angelus an- 
tecedebat eam in dicto thalamo, ensem habens in manu. Postea veniebant multi 
transformati in habitu: et facie velati: aliqui pedes: aliqui eques equis artificialiter 
factis: qui simul rissantes; ad hoc ut nemo currui regio se appropinquasset. Se- 
quebatur post hec multitudo maxima tubectarum eorum officium operantium et 
tubectantium. Demum veniebat currus triumphalis, aurey coloris ordinatus. huius 
rotas quatuor, auro cohupertas. Super quem dictus dominus rex residebat. Indutus 
veste regia: in quadam segia, miro modo et omni ornatu et pulcritudine constructa: 
tota auro contesta: coscinis et pannis aureis ornata. Erat in pede ipsius currus 
ante faciem regis ordinata et posita eius devisa: videlicet la segia infochata: aurei 
coloris : ut condecens erat. Erat dictus currus per neapolitanam civitatem ductus, seu 
tractus, ab equis sex albis, cordulis, seta crocea et rubra mistis, ductis a nobilibus 
de nobilioribus et principalibus neapolitanis. Cohoperebantur autem currum quo- 
dam satis divite et pulcerrimo pallio portato a viginti nobilibus nobilioribus nea- 
politanis, sub lanceis viginti pulcerrime factis. Veniebant post currum procession- 
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Mirasti le gran piacze de person charcate 
el gran soni el grandi adobamenti 
li momenti. acti. partiti et posate 
El signior tucti in assembiamenti 
in procession di po lo carro tende 
fulciti di drappi et de illustre genti 
Mundana gloria ansi et poi vende 
illustra et excelsa piu quanto possecte 
quil popul fe a tal segnor calende 
El cielo piu et magior gloria mecte 
quando lanima beata vol trasire 
tal che mundana a vile in terra gecte 
Ben deverisci tu o peccator venire 
ad contemplar gloria excelsa tanta 
qual sol per me lanima ricepire 
Langel tucti et del ciel compagna santa 
sonno giocundi et vendo in compangia 
per lanima fare del paradiso pianta 
Cogita dunche et mira la mia via 
sio dicho il vero non venir busardo 
di qual volgia grande o poverel sia 
Non bisogna in funeral esser gaiardo 
pompe mundane ca non giovaltucto 
farese derrebe dogne vitio codardo 
Gia era del color quasi destructo * 
giovenil etate al tucto passata 
di quel che hora lachiesa fa gran mucto 
De Bernardin dicho: che lanima levata 
ho da soa carne, che aquila possede 
al premio eterno e per me andata 
aliter omnes principes, duces, comites, barones, magnati et domini regnicoli, et qui 
cum dicto domino Rege erant. Et quocumque ibat currus, ibant et domini: qui 
a rege victi et subditi. Intravit autem dictus dominus Rex modo predicto in dicta 
civitatem Neapolis juxta Carminum: non per portam: sed fracto muro iuxta 
portam. Et sic honorifice et triumphaliter totam ambulavit civitatem. Usquedum 
venit et intravit Castrum Capuane: In quo pacifice quievit. Et hoc in anno domini 
MCCCCXXXXIIJ die martis XX VJ mensis februarij VI indictione. Ego autem 
qui librum compilavi et composui in dicta civitate presens fui et predicta propriis 
oculis vidi. 
85 dicit de Sancto Bernardino qui non juvenis sed senes obiit apud civitatem 
Aquile. in Anno domini MCCCCXXXXIIIJ die XX Maij. 
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Quiluy che del cielo diventa herede 
sel mio aiuto li mancha nulla fora 
a quiluy mirare che semprel tucto vede 
Era sci el mio intellecto ora 
di color natural altucto privo 
che de ogne luce tracto era fora 
De ansieta ferventera paxivo 
a pena labocchapersi et dixi donna 
che spero per te altucto tornar vivo 
Lamente te prego fa chiara et monna 
che me sveluppel core dai laccioli 
che volubil mi porta como fronna 
Dimme donna sel cerimonie ** fa voli 
ad nectar lanima che la porti altrove 
et se giocunda torna di soi doli 
Sel mie parole turbide se move 
125 leffecto prindi et porgi la chiarecza 
chio porte di te sempre nove nove 
8 Non e dissella questo in altecza 
ca luce, et luce in lucente spera 
bense humilia chi non a grossecza 
130 Se tu lintellecto porti in lumera 
con patiensa ** lanima possideray 
la mia risposta serra ora vera 
8° Tal ciromonia che gia viste hay 
son da primitiva eclesia trovate 
135 de la cui prima se trovaro may 
Impero giova al vitia levate 
per fede sincera del vero operante 
per la cui se fanno lanime beate 
Non che sie di tal secul galante °° 
140 et abial salvatore in servitore 
et deluy sia per proprio zelante 

86 Utrum Cerimonie que fiunt circa defunctos proficiunt eis. 

87 Respondet. 

88 In patientia vestra possidebitis animas vestras Luca 21. 

89 Dicit quod tales cerimonie sunt rationabiliter a prima ecclesia institute. Ut 
primum: per dyonisium de ecclesiastica Jererchia 7. Et ideo prosunt ex fide op- 
erantium talia. Iste cerimonie sunt. Aque benedicte aspersio. Thurificatio. cru- 
cis signatio. et luminum appositio. Que omnia pertinent ad virtutem latrie. 


0 Mundum amantium: deum in servitore habentium: eumque pro utilitate 
propria diligentium. cerimonie defunctis non proficiunt. 
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La concupiscentia ** general dolore 
et quando concepe mostra il peccato 
occulto dimora, caval poy fore 
Poy che al tucto serra consumato 
serro da luy eterna generata 
con lor trovandose pur avoluppato 
Ad me da po colpa lanima mal nata 
dal peccata non se leva qui nel mundo 
finche la carne lave in se serrata 
Diceme crudele quil vagabundo 
mundano scioccho plin di gabamenti 
havendo se de peccata facto fundo 
Ben son carchati di van sentimenti 
di me sparlando loro se incolpa 
in offender sempre dio sonno spenti 
157 Fin chio ne levo tucta carne et polpa. 


91 Jacomus in cantica sua. Concupiscentia, cum conceperit, parit peccatum. 
peccatum vero: cum consumatum fuerit generat mortem. sed eternam. 
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LITERARY EXCHANGE BETWEEN ANGEVIN 
ENGLAND AND SICILY 


HEN the twelve doughty sons of Tancred de Hauteville de- 
scended in succession on Southern Italy to conquer a king- 

dom for themselves, they were not slow to make the lower penin- 
sula a second home. They and their followers displayed the 
famous Norman adaptability to a new environment and a new 
language. But they did not forget that they were Normans, even 
when they had established themselves triumphantly in the polyglot 
island of Sicily. They still considered Normans their kin,—and 
this meant the Normans of England as well as the Normans of the 
home land, where the prolific family of Tancred had originated. 
From the beginning, the layer of English society which spoke Nor- 
man-French seemed to feel a closeness of blood and sympathy with 
Norman Sicilians. The Anglo-Norman Ordericus Vitalis sings 
the praise of the Hauteville clan with an epic breadth and a bor- 
rowed patriotic fervor; Anglo-Norman prelates and poets are to be 
found seeking Sicilian territory as a country worth visiting or as 
a natural refuge in exile.* During the entire twelfth century, in- 
deed, and even more in the reign of Frederick II, Sicily was a 
favored island for poets. The Arabic tradition, which had fos- 
tered poetry, remained strong down to Frederick’s time. Two 
Arabic poets are recorded as of the court of Roger II, and a cer- 
tain Abu Daw composed a long elegy on the death of Roger’s son. 
—Adelasia, one of the several gifted Queens-Regent of Sicily, is 
said to have brought with her the Provengal style of poetry when 
she came to marry the first Roger. And as the splendor and 
wealth of the Sicilian court became famous, English men of letters 
found their way to the home of these erstwhile adventurers, along 
with Provengal poets and visitors from the court of Byzantium. 
It was a natural culmination when, in 1177, William II of the 
1A. F. v. Schack, Geschichte der Normanen in Sicilien, ii, 36 ff. J. R. Planche, 


The Conqueror and his Companions, i, 104. Cf. Vita Sancti Anselmi. 
2 Idem, Poesie u. Kunst der Araber in Spanien u. Sicilien, ii, 41. 
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Two Sicilies married Princess Joanna of England, daughter of 
Henry II and Eleanor of Aquitaine, the fabulous and unaging 
patroness of romantic poets.® 

Among the English, the glory and wealth of Sicily were pro- 
verbial. Walter Map, in a conversation concerning the wealth of 
kings, remarks that: “in auro pannisque sericis imperator Bizan- 
ciis et rex Siculus gloriantur.” * Giraldus Cambrensis twice alludes 
to the abundance of beautiful and precious things there. He speaks 
“de Graecorum purpuris et pannis holosericis, gemmis quoque 
pretiosis, caeterisque opulentiis ipsorum multis et magnis; de Sicu- 
lorum gazis gemmisque, metallis tam rutilis quam tumulis, quibus 
abundant copiosissimis.” ° And he states more particularly in the 
same De Principis Instructione Liber that the city of Palermo 
regularly yields more sure revenue a year to the King of Sicily 
than all England gives to its King. No wonder the country, with 
its friendly court, attracted Englishmen in unusual numbers to 
visit or even to settle there. 

Their popularity and influence became proverbial among Sicil- 
ians. ‘‘ The English race,” says Benedict of Peterborough, writ- 


ing about 1190, “is held in the greatest reverence in the kingdom 


6 


of Sicily.” *° With good reason. English politicians had been in 
the ascendant there since the days of Robert Rosect, 1140-1148, 
Chancellor of King Roger.** The most powerful and astute minis- 
ter before Stephen of Perche was Richard Palmer, an English- 
man; and after the fall of Stephen’s ministry Walter of the Mill 
(called by the Sicilians “ Offamill”), another Englishman, became 
the all-powerful leader at court. He had been there since the 
reign of William I. Peter of Blois was tutor to William II in the 
boy-king’s minority, and was Keeper of the Seal also. Richard’s 
brother Bartholomew, like Peter’s brother William, were men well 
known in Sicily at the same time. Gervase of Tilbury served 
under William II, and received, as a mark of high royal favor, a 

8In 1191, when she was nearly 70, Eleanor took the long sea voyage to Sicily, 
to escort Berengaria to Messina, where Richard and Joanna awaited her. 

4 De Nugis Curiaiium, v, 5. 

5 Opera, viii, 317. Rerum brit. med. aevi scriptores. All English chronicles 
cited are of this series, unless otherwise noted. 

6 II, 130. 

6a John of Salisbury’s Polycraticum, Bk. 7, ch. 19. 
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quiet house at Nola. The travels of Gervase in the Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies may be scented by the story-souvenirs he has col- 
lected from the cities in which he used his eyes and ears so well. 
He, more than the others, was alert to receive and record fables, 
gossip, and wonder-stories from a country rich in these commodi- 
ties. Through him especially, we suspect, the tale of Sicilian mar- 
vels reached England. 

Even the English politicians in Sicily were men of letters— 
partly because most of them were churchmen. The letters of 
Peter of Blois, written from England to Sicily, are more interest- 
ing to us now than the brief power he held there as “ Sigillarius.” 
If we may judge from these letters, young William II must have 
had a ready-tongued, pedantic, animated tutor, full of tumbling 
quotations and apt morai reflections. The man’s egoism and trans- 
parent vanity are of the harmless sort. He is strong in his opin- 
ions and insistent in his dislikes (in his dislike of Sicily, particu- 
larly!), but his letters are the more enjoyable for it. He had left 
his studies at Paris in 1167 to follow Stephen of Perche to Sicily. 
He remained there a very short time, and when he finally settled 
in England in the service of Henry II he found more delight (if 
we are to believe him) in writing to friends in Sicily from a safe 
distance, than in the exercise of considerable power on the island 
itself. 


“You may have heard [he writes to his nephew with great 
satisfaction] from the present Pope himself, and several of his 
cardinals who were legates in my day, and from my brother, and 
the Abbot of St. Dennis, and many others, that when I was 
Keeper of the Seal in Sicily and instructor of King William II 
(then a boy), and when, next after: the Queen and the Archbishop 
elect of Palermo, the ordering of the realm depended on my judg- 
ment, certain of those who intrigued out of envy to exclude me 
from my intimacy with the King, brought it about that I was 
chosen Archbishop of the church of Naples. . .”* 


But the inflexible Peter refused to leave the court—just then— 
on any pretext. It is amusing to notice that this piece of remi- 
niscence is embodied in a sermon directed at his nephew “ because 


7 Petri blesensis Opera omnia. Migne; Patrologiae Concursus Completus, p. 
390. 
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he was deserting solitude and the study of Holy Writ for the love 
of princes and the world!” Peter is hardly the one to give such 
admonitions, one would suppose. He frankly enjoyed the memory 
of his power, even when he laments the worldliness of things Sicil- 
ian. Writing in 1177 to Walter (“ Offamill”), English Arch- 
bishop of Palermo, he turns from a detailed description of his 


present royal patron, Henry II, to his former royal pupil, William 
II; 


“If your king is well versed in letters, our king is much more 
literary! [he insists, somewhat childishly]. For I know the ability 
of both in the science of letters. You know that the King of 
Sicily was my pupil for a year; and after he had received the 
first-fruits of the art of letters and versification from you," he at- 
tained through my industry and care the benefit of a fuller learn- 
ing. But as soon as I left the kingdom he cast aside his books 
and gave himself over to the ease of the palace. Whereas the 
daily school of my lord the King of England is his intercourse 
with the most accomplished literary men and his discussion of 
questions with them.” 

At least, Peter implies, it was no fault of Anglo-Norman schol- 
ars if young William II, Joanna’s future husband, was not also 
an “ accomplished literary man.” 

Peter professed to look back on his sojourn in Sicily with 
horror. He does not tire of reflections on the infernal volcanic 
mountains, the envious, cruel character of the people, and the 
deadly climate, which devours people without regard for age, dig- 
nity or sex. “Thanks for your desire to have me return to 
Sicily,” he writes to Richard Palmer, Bishop of Syracuse, “ but I 
am not so prodigal of my life . . . Thirty-seven souls went to 
Sicily with Stephen of Perche, and all of them died there except 
myself and Master Roger the Norman, a modest, industrious man, 
skilled in letters . . .”° The modern annotator suspects Peter of 
humor in his attacks on the Sicilian climate, especially when he 
compares it unfavorably to that of Great Britain.” 

In spite of this aversion, Peter maintained his interest in Sicil- 
ian politics. He writes at great length to Walter, protesting vehe- 

8 Walter had been the King’s tutor before Peter’s advent in Sicily. 

® Ibid., p. 133. 

10 [bid., p. 134, note. 
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mently against King William’s choice of an unfit man for the Bish- 
opric of Girgenti, and urges Walter to use his influence to prevent 
‘such deplorable happenings. And he is very anxious to receive 
from “H.,” Abbot of St. Dennis, his “ tractatum, quem de statu, 
aut potius de casu vestro in Sicilia descripsistis.’** He in turn 
sends news about English affairs to Sicily: about the quarrel of 
Henry II and Thomas of Canterbury; and (once more to Walter) 
that intimate personal description of the King that appears in more 
than one English chronicle: his ruddy hair, his neglected finger- 
nails, his troublesome ingrowing toenail, his trick of standing up 
except when riding or eating, his fondness for study and the hunt. 

Another correspondent of Peter’s was his brother William, 
whom he left in Sicily. To him he wrote a full account of his re- 
turn home, dwelling on the repeated pleas of the King that he 
should remain, as Keeper of the Seal; on his own unwavering re- 
fusal to be moved by any offers; on the fatherly solicitude of the 
Archbishop of Salerno in his behalf; and the unbelievable honor 
and respect with which he was received at Genoa. William of 
Blois, it seems, did not dislike Sicily so intensely as to find, like 
Peter, that one year’s stay was enough. Margaret, Queen Regent 
for William, had had him appointed Abbot of a monastery at the 
foot of Mount Aetna. The letters addressed to him there give 
evidence of his literary interests. He was learned in ecclesiastical 
discipline, and skilled in the lighter, more refined forms of com- 
position. Peter praises him for his “ tragedy of Mark and Flora ”’ 
(a name with a secular, not to say romantic, flavor!), his comedy, 
his sermons, and his theological works. It is too bad that we know 
so little of him, and of that tragedy about Mark and Flora. Gi- 
raldus Cambrensis*’ records the mere fact that Peter’s brother 
visited England from Sens. 

The works of Walter of Palermo, “ maxime in omni humaniori 
literatura commendatus,” are likewise lost. He is known to have 
written, but not even the titles of his productions have come down 
to us, except the name of a book on the. rudiments of the Latin 
tongue—which he may have used in teaching his royal pupil. 

Bartholomew, Walter’s brother, was another Englishman who 


11 [bid., p. 346. 
12 Opera, viii, 158. 
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stood close to the King.** He writes himself down in a number 
of charters of privilege as Vice Chancellor. He was present at the 
marriage of Joanna to William, he was appointed to the Church 
of Girgenti, but as to his interest in literature we know nothing. 
Gervase of Tilbury, on the other hand, is an Englishman who 
has left delightfully abundant evidence of his literary appreciation 
of Sicily and its stories; and he testifies indirectly to the presence 
of other Englishmen there. “ When I was at Salerno in the year 
of the siege of Acre, I met a very dear friend whom I had known 
and loved in school and at the court of my lord the King of Eng- 
land,” **—by name Philip, son of the Earl of Salisbury. Gervase, 
rejoicing at the chance of hearing news from home, took his pro- 
testing friend to Nola, where he was staying “ by the command of 
my master, the illustrious King William of Sicily,” to quiet the 
riots at Palermo. Afterwards they went together to Naples, where 
the Archdeacon received them hospitably. Their host explained 
why their visit was attended by such good luck: they had entered 
by the right gate, over which Virgil had placed a smiling face of 
Parian marble. A frowning face, presiding over the left gate, 
brought bad luck to those who entered under it. Gervase jotted 
down this and other Virgilian stories. He found many tales being 
told of the magical powers of Virgil: about a piece of meat in- 
serted by the poet in the wall of a meat market, still undecayed; 
about the place where he had confined the vermin of the district; 
about the marvellous baths of Virgil which healed all diseases, 
until the jealous physicians of Salerno (famous in Gervase’s day) 
destroyed the inscriptions explaining which water would cure which 
disease. And there is the tale of an English “ magister, .. . 
summe literatus, in trivio et quadrivio potens et acutissimus, in 
physica operosus, in astronomia summus,” who asked permission 
of Roger II of Sicily to look for the bones of Virgil. The King 
consented ; the royal writ was granted. The lucky Magister found 
his bones, and, evidently, was helped to write a book of Virgilian 
art by their inspiration. But the populace of Naples, fearing lest 
the exposure of so powerful a corpse should bring destruction, de- 
13 Carusius, Bibl. hist. sic., ii, 985 ff. 


14 Otia Imperialia, in Scriptores rerum brunsvicensium, Hanover, 1707, i, 963- 


964. 
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prived him of the bones and left him only the book. Gervase had 
seen parts of the book as proof of the truth of the story.*® 

When Gervase returned to England he had other tales besides 
mere wonder stories of Virgil’s garden, or the perverse salt of 
Girgenti, which dissolved in fire and crystallized in water. I sus- 
pect that Walter Map learned from him the story “ De Nicholao 
Pipe,” a man with the nature of a fish, who could not live without 
water or the smell of the sea. He died, says Walter, when he was 
taken inland to be presented to King William of Sicily, who was 
curious about him.**—But Gervase has a slightly different version. 
According to him, Nicholas Papa, a native of Apulia, descended 
into the Strait of Messina to investigate the bottom of the ocean 
for Roger of Sicily. He reported the existence of trees, valleys, 
and mountains.* Felix Liebrecht, commenting on the story, 
points out that later versions (such as Fazellus, De Rebus Siculis, 
1579) call him “ Cola Piscis,” a more likely name than “ Papa,” or 
Walter Map’s “ Pipis.” Walter may have heard the story, of 
course, when he was in Italy himself, even though he did not see 
either of the two Sicilies. 

Like many other travelers in Sicily, Gervase had been impressed 
by the burning mountains in the island itself and near Naples. Peter 
of Blois had mentioned the popular belief, so often quoted, that 
these mountains vomiting infernal fire are the “ porta inferi.” ** 
“ They are the doors of Death and Hell, I say; these mountains of 
Sicily where men are drawn in from the earth, and descend to the 
infernal regions alive.” Gervase repeats the same belief concern- 
ing the volcanoes of Naples. He tells how Bishop John of Naples 
saved a lost soul whom he heard groaning in the fiery places just 
beneath the surface. But the most curious of these anecdotes is 
the story which localizes King Arthur on the slopes of Mt. Aetna 
—on Mongibel, as it was popularly called. This passage has been 
quoted often, but it is worth repeating: *® Mt. Aetna, in Sicily, he 
says, is called Mongibel by the people. The natives relate that the 

15 Given in Liebrecht’s excerpts from the Otia. 

16 De Nugis curialium, iv, 13. 

17 Otia Imp. in Auswahl, Hannover, 1856. Otia. Secunda Distinctio, 12. 


18 Opera, p. 134. 
19 Otia, Secunda Distinctio, 12. 
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great King Arthur appeared in the waste places of the mountain 
in our own time. One day a palfrey belonging to the Bishop of 
Catana escaped. A squire, pursuing it, found himself in a deserted 
valley of the mountain. Here he came upon 


“ Arturum in strato regii apparatus recubantem. Cumque ab 
advena et peregrino causam sui adventus percontaretur, agnita 
causa itineris, statim palfredum episcopi facit adduci, ipsumque 
praesuli reddendum ministro commendat, adjiciens, se illic anti- 
quitus in bello, cum Modredo, nepote suo, et Childerico, duce 
Saxonum, pridem commisso, vulneribus quotannis recrudescentibus, 
saucium diu mansisse.” 


The same encounters, Gervase remarks, are said to occur in the 
forests of Greater and Lesser Britain; but there is a temptation to 
look upon Sicily as a more appropriate Island of Avaion, where 
Arthur might heal him of his grievous wounds, and await the time 
for his return. 

The question is, how did Arthur get there? The suggestions 
that have been made are inconclusive, because no Sicilian chronicle 
mentions Arthurian legends in the island. A. Graf (Giornale 
Storico della letteratura italiana, v, 80-130) argues rather feebly 
that the myth “seems” Germanic, and must have been brought 
by the Normans themselves when they came in the eleventh century. 
He suspects that they had learnt some Breton tales from their 
neighbors in Little Brittany—but that would hardly make the myth 
“Germanic.” He points out, though, that the native Sicilian tales 
about Aetna are classical, except where they treat it as the entrance 
to Hell. This would prevent the natives (before the Normans, 
presumably) from placing Arthur there, if he had been a hero of 
theirs ; whereas the newly arrived Normans would not have shared 
this feeling—We might attribute to the English (i.e., Anglo-Nor- 
man) visitors of Sicily the importation of King Arthur—Peter of 
Blois, for instance, metions him several times—except that Gervase 
found the story already well established there when he heard it. 
However, once established, Arthur became very much at home 
there in the next century. The romances of Floriant et Florete 
and Maugis d’Aigremont,” and the frequent references in early 


20 Cf. F. Castets, Recherches sur les rapports des chansons de geste et V’épopée 
italienne. 
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Sicilian lyric to Lancelot, Morgane la Fée, Perceval, and especially 
Merlin (whose prophecies were collected by Richard of Messina 
at the request of Frederick II), show how well Arthur was received 
in this Mediterranean Avalon. It is at least worth noting that the 
story does appear in Sicily just when Arthur was being admitted 
into the English chronicles generally, after Geoffrey of Monmouth; 
and that the Sicilian tale of Gervase unites Modred with a Saxon 
ally Childeric, just as Geoffrey’s narrative does.” 

There is another very problematical guess concerning a piece 
of Sicilian literature. It may be mentioned because it touches the 
author of the vivid and spirited Liber de Regno Siciliae—Hugo 
Falcandus, the “ Sicilian Tacitus” of the twelfth century, the eye- 
witness and historian of the intricate political manoeuvering in 
Margaret’s regency. Mr. John C. Hildt, in a recent number of the 
Smith College Studies in History,” says: ‘“‘ Arguments can be pro- 
duced to show that he was not a Sicilian, nor a Frenchman, nor an 
Apulian. Equally good arguments might be produced, I think, to 
prove that he was an Englishman. Certainly the English at the 
Sicilian court alone escaped his bitter censures.”” I am not able to 
add any comment to this; but I wish indeed that we might hear 
more of these proofs of English nationality. The fact would be 
significant, if true, just because it would relate Hugo Falcandus to 
so many other English authors in the same foreign setting. And 
the origin of such a man is worth debating. 

For readers of medieval romance there is a certain satisfac- 
tion in the royal marriage which symbolized all these literary con- 
nections between Sicily and England: the union of the young King 
William II with Joanna of England. The unforced tributes given 
to William in all chronicles, Sicilian and foreign, suggest that he 
really possessed the virtues imagined for an ideal knight and prince: 
liberality, courage, love of poetry, piety (Peter of Blois reminds 
Henry II that William put on sackcloth as soon as he heard of the 
fall of Jerusalem) ,”* and love of justice and peace for the sake of 
his people. And Joanna, because she was the daughter of Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, is closely connected with the whole system of courtly 

21 Geoffrey of Monmouth, Bk. xi, ch. 1. For archaelogical evidence of Arthur 
at Otranto, see Studi Medievali, 1906-7, ii, 507. 


22 Vol. 3, no. 3 (April, 1918). 
23 P, 508. 
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love which her dominating mother so zealously fostered. It ap- 
pears that she was destined to marry the heir of Sicily when she 
was but a baby,** but the heir then was Roger, who died young. 
The marriage project held when William became successor, though 
it was threatened with extinction and lapsed for a time when Sicil- 
ian relations became strained during the exile of Thomas Becket. 
In the interim William made an attempt to marry a princess of 
Constantinople, but was deceived by her father. The princess 
simply failed to appear on the day she was expected, or any day 
after that. So William (and his advisers), says Carusius, turned 
their thoughts once more to the interrupted engagement with 
Joanna, who was after all “ejusdem Normanni generis.” His 
emissaries were sent to England in 1176. Benedict of Peterbor- 
ough gives the most complete account of the transaction: *° 


“In the meantime there landed in England the Bishop of Troja, 
the Bishop-elect of Capua, and Count Florus, messengers of the 
King of Sicily, and with them Rotrode, Archbishop of Rouen, of 
the kin of the aforesaid King of Sicily. And having found the 
King in London, they asked from him his daughter Joanna to be 


wedded to their lord the King of Sicily. Then he, calling to- 
gether bishops and arch-prelates and the wise men of the kingdom, 
took counsel of them to decide what he should reply to the legation 
of so great a King. And when he had received their advice, he 
sent the emissaries to Winton, that they might see whether the 
aforesaid maiden pleased them . . . When the aforesaid messengers 
had beheld the beauty of the maiden, and had found it pleasing be- 
yond measure, they went back to her father . . . And at their in- 
stance, when they had gained their desire of the King, he sent the 
Bishop of Troja, and with him Bishop John of Norwich and 
Paris, Archdeacon of Rochester, to William King of Sicily, to in- 
timate to him that the King would give his daughter to him. And 
in the meantime the King of England retained the Bishop-elect of 
Capua, and Count Florus, until his daughter was ready to be sent.” 


Romualdo Guarna, a Sicilian chronicler, gives us a hint that the 
princess did not enjoy her voyage.** Her father, says he, sent her 
as far as St.-Gilles “ honeste” (perhaps he was thinking of the 

24 Carusius, ii, p. 905 ff. 

251, 115. 

26 Cronisti e scrittori sincroni napoletani: Romualdo Guarna, Cronica 112I- 
1178, p. 41. 
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princess of Constantinople, whose father did not send her at all). 
When William heard of this he sent to meet her (appropriately ) 
Richard Palmer of Syracuse, with other notables in 25 galleys. 
“Qui venientes apud S. Aegidium, praenominatam Regis filiam 
intra galeas recipientes, eam usque Neapolim deduxerunt. Sed 
quia puella [poor girl!] navigationis insolita, fluctus maris pati 
non poterat, celebrato Neapoli Dominicae Nativitatis festo, per 
Salernum et Calabriam Panormum venit ”—that is, by land as far 
as possible. 

Roger of Hoveden describes her triumphant entry into Palermo. 
When she reached the city with Gilles, Bishop of Evreux (in Nor- 
mandy), everyone turned out to cheer. Seated regally on horse- 
back, clad in splendid robes, she rode through the streets. Her 
marriage was solemnized in the presence of the Bishop of Evreux, 
and other of the King of England’s messengers who had been de- 
puted for this purpose *"—that is, evidently, to see the marriage 
with their own eyes.—The text of Joanna’s marriage settlement, 
signed by Walter of Palermo and Richard of Syracuse, is duly set 
down in detail by Roger. 

So Joanna left a poetry-loving family to become Queen of a 
poetry-loving court. Unfortunately, she and William had no 
children; so a period of strife intervened in the next generation, 
before the parents of Frederick II had established their right to 
Sicily. In Joanna’s lifetime the need of an heir must have caused 
comment and discussion, at home and abroad. There is some evi- 
dence that gossip went so far as to create an imaginary prince, as 
it so often does create what is wanted. Robert of Torigni, Abbot 
of Mont-Saint-Michel, wrote during William’s reign: “We have 
heard from certain people that Joanna, Queen of William of Sicily, 
bore him a first son, whom they called Bohemond. Returning 
from the baptism, his father invested him with the dukedom of 
Apulia, by a golden scepter which he carried in his hand.” ** Rob- 
ert, who thus gives only oral authority for his statement, is cer- 
tainly quite alone in telling the story. Perhaps he heard the likely 
tale—with the very plausible name for the infant—from southern 
travelers who passed through Normandy. 


27 TT, 94. 
28 P. 303.—Robert died in 1186, before William. 
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Apart from political and ecclesiastical messengers, such as 
those who arranged Joanna’s marriage, there are few Sicilian 
scholars to be found visiting England, in exchange for the English- 
men in Sicily. Roger of Hoveden”* tells of a certain Simon of 
Apulia who, among others, claimed the deanery of York, and got 
it, by a ruling of the Pope. The Archbishop of York opposed 
Simon, even after the Pope’s decision, and tried to keep him out 
of the minster. But he persisted, and in 1195 the Pope committed 
to him the care of the diocese, because the Archbishop had been 
suspended for contumacy. Thereafter Simon was all-powerful in 
York. In 1201 another Sicilian, John of Salerno, cardinal, and 
legate to Scotland, visited York. The Archbishop tried in vain to 
have Simon’s case arbitrated before him. Simon remained domi- 
nant. (It is worth while to note that William of Newburgh calls 
him “a prudent man, cultivated in letters.’’) 

This occurred after the death of Henry II, in the time of Rich- 
ard’s crusade and after. The crusade, of course, involved the visit 
of Englishmen to Sicily on a large scale, because Richard stopped 
there to pick up his widowed sister Joanna, to wait for his bride 
Berengaria of Navarre, and to contend with Tancred of Sicily 
over the refunding of Joanna’s dowry. Philip of France, also on 
crusade, joined the brother and sister at Palermo. “Et rex 
Franciae adeo faciem hilarem exhibebat, quod populus dicebat 
quod rex Franciae duceret eam in uxorem,” says Benedict of Peter- 
borough, in beautifully colloquial Latin; *° but again popular gossip 
was wrong. The author of the richly detailed Jtinerarium Regis 
Richardi, who accompanied the King in person and wrote on the 
spot, says nothing about any such interesting flirtation. He does 
however describe quite circumstantially other things that he saw 
and heard: the city of Messina, the people (whom he, in emulation 
of Peter of Blois, calls “ homines pessimos et crudeles ”’), the pro- 
tracted quarrel of Richard and Tancred—complicated by the strife 
with Philip of France. He is another chronicler who used eyes 
and ears to good advantage while he remained there. 

With so much intercourse between England and Sicily, it is not 
surprising to find English affairs mentioned often in the Sicilian 


29 ITI, p. 222 ff. 
30TT, p. 126. 
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chronicles, especially the family affairs of Henry II. Naturally 
the marriage itself is described. But Romualdo Guarna of Salerno, 
for instance, digresses several times besides, to describe the rec- 
onciliation of Pope Alexander with the King of England, and of 
the King of France with the King of England; to record the elec- 
tion of Hadrian IV (Nicholas Breakspeare), “ natione Anglicus, 
prius Canonicus Regularis” (p. 28); and to insert a full account 
of the martyrdom of Thomas Becket. Richard of St. Germano ™ 
and the author of the anonymous chronicle (A.D. 1000-1212 **) 
introduce irrelevant statements about Richard Lion-Heart and his 
troubles in returning from the Holy Land. 

Most interesting of these themes is the preoccupation with 
Thomas Becket. A close examination of the quarrel between him 
and Henry II shows good reason for Sicilian concern in it. After 
Thomas had been exiled in 1164, Henry issued a decree on Christ- 
mas Day, exiling all of the Archbishop’s kin, young and old. John 
of Salisbury went into exile at the same time. Since Thomas 
could not conduct or care for all these people, he sent them into 
various provinces, with letters from himself commending them to 
the generosity of princes. A number of these friends and relatives 
were sent to Sicily, where they received a warm welcome and a 
permanent home. Carusius,* in a note, assures us that the heirs 
of these refugees were highly respected at Syracuse and elsewhere 
down to his own times,—that is, the eighteenth century. The cor- 
respondence of Thomas and his friends tells us the story of the 
political currents caused by their presence in Sicily, and the political 
game of the Englishmen at court. 

First, Thomas writes ** to Stephen of Perche, then Chancellor, 
explaining his side of the quarrel with Henry, asking help for his 
co-exiles, and intercession in his own behalf at Rome. 


“Tf any man is a defender of the Law, he is considered an 
enemy of the King. We are scattered; we have been proscribed. 
Our crime is the assertion of ecclesiastical liberty . . . We are in 
exile with all our friends and kin. One of these is my sister’s son, 

31 Cronisti e scrittori sincroni napoletani, p. 11. 

82 [bid., p. 474. 

33 ]T, 981, note. 

34 Opera, ed. Migne, p. 667. 
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whom we beg you the more urgently to aid, as it is right for us, 
who suffer for God, to receive a firmer hope from your nobility. 
We ask, too, that you believe what he tells you from us, and that 
you urge God’s cause and ours at Rome if you have the chance.” 


Soon after came the letters of thanks, indicating the cordial 
reception of the exiles. Queen Margaret herself receives a hearty 
acknowledgment, evidently delivered by the Prior of St. Crispin’s, 
whom Thomas recommends to her as a man of literary attainments, 
and worthy of great reverence.—The letter to Richard Palmer * 
is no less warm. It was written after the fall of the minister 
Stephen of Perche, who had received the first letter. In closing, 
Thomas “ whispers into the ear” of Richard the advice that he 
should work for the recall of Stephen, “ both for reasons which 
shall at present be nameless, and because by doing so, you will 
confer a lasting favor on the French King.” 

Of course, all this meant that the Sicilian court had alienated 
the favor of Henry II, by committing themselves so wholeheart- 
edly to the side of Thomas and his refugees. At this time the Eng- 
lish marriage for William was temporarily broken off by Henry’s 
threats. English messengers in Sicily and at Rome could gain 
nothing for Henry’s side.** Then after another grateful, confid- 
ing letter to Richard from Thomas, the alignment changes. In a 
later letter,** we find Richard suddenly mentioned as a potential 
ally of Henry against Thomas. It is said that Richard, by the 
offer of the see of Lincoln in England, was induced to desert the 
cause of Thomas. The emissaries carrying this offer also re-urged 
the marriage project on William to gain him again for the royal 
side. Whereupon Thomas, receiving the news, wrote in 1169 in 
some distress to a friend: 


“Richard, Bishop elect of Syracuse, has been corrupted, and 
has helped our enemies with his resources, armed them with his 
advice, reinforced them with his strength. For they have promised 
the daughter of the King of England to be married to the King of 
Sicily himself (in whose territory you have been staying), so that 
they might secure him for the disaster of the church.” 


35 Ibid., p. 624. 
36 John of Salisbury, Epist. 271, in Carusius, ii, 980-981. 
27 Carusius, ii, 985. 
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However, the Archbishop of Canterbury returned from his 
exile very soon after. He was martyred the next year. 

This of course put Henry very badly in the wrong; but it re- 
moved an obstacle between him and Sicily. Another appeared, 
however. Just at this time Peter of Blois was called to court by 
Henry; and Carusius suspects that his constant diatribes against 
Sicily were aimed to prevent the marriage (ii, 996). ‘‘ He poured 
poison into Henry’s ears against Sicily and Sicilians, nor did he 
cease to vomit forth his hatred, and heap up obstacles,” until 1175. 
In the meantime Henry had softened; his bitter disappointment 
over his sons had weakened him, and he may have been moved by 
the very filial letter of consolation which William wrote to him in 
1173, when his own sons were rebelling. At all events, the game 
of Peter of Blois—if game it was—was ended in the next year, 
when the nuptial emissaries arrived. 

Peter had exerted himself in his Sicilian correspondence to 
prove Henry innocent of the Archbishop’s death. Much of his 
praise of the King is directed to this end. He assures Walter of 
Palermo, in response to a non-extant letter, that he considers the 
King blameless. He appeals to the verdict of the Papal commis- 
sion, the love Henry had once manifested for Thomas, his heart- 
felt penance for his hasty provocative words, and his devotion to 
the Saint’s memory.** Elsewhere in the Sicilian letters he protests 
his own devotion to Thomas somewhat over-eagerly. So the in- 
terest in Thomas and his fate was still keen in Sicily. Romualdo 
Guarna merely reflects it in his chronicle when he inserts this nar- 
rative, otherwise so strangely detailed for an event so remote (p. 
34): . 

“In those days Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, a religious 
and God-fearing man, was compelled to leave England and seek 
King Louis in France, during his manly struggle with King Henry 
for the liberty and rights of the church. The King of France re- 
ceived him with dignity enough, out of reverence for his religion, 
and kept him honorably in his country for several years. Then 
Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, returned to the peace of the 
King of England through the prayers of Pope Alexander and the 
intercession of the French King, and went back to his church. But 
after some time the King of England, at the suggestion of evil 

38 Opera, p. 195. 
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men, began to molest men of the church, and take away ecclesiasti- 
cal rights. When the Archbishop heard this, refusing to swerve 
from the path of justice and scorning all fear, he opposed the King 
with steadfast front, like a good shepherd struggling for the libera- 
tion of his flock . . . So certain English soldiers, Hugh de More- 
ville, William de Tracy, Robert de Boroch, Reginald Fitz-Urse 
and Richard Briton, thinking to please the King,” 


attacked him and killed him before the altar. Romualdo concludes 
with an account of the lamentations over the body, the miracles of 
St. Thomas, and Henry’s protestations of innocence and ignorance. 
Another Sicilian author who treats of the Angevin family is 

Petrus d’Ebulo, author of political lyrics in Latin concerning the 
civil war that followed William’s death. He is strongly partisan; 
he expends real poetic fervor in upholding the cause of Emperor 
Henry VI, spouse of William’s aunt Constance, against Tancred, 
who had seized Sicily. His second poem is a panegyric “ On the 
Death of William the Beautiful.” It contains a pretty reference 
to the widowed Joanna: 

Sol hominum moritur, superi patiuntur eclipsim, 

Anglica Sicilidem luna flet orba diem. 


Solis ad occasum commotus ecliptat orbis ; 
Deflent, astra dolent, flet mare, plorat humus.** 


The anguish of William’s people is described as causing a veritable 
tempest of grief in Palermo. Petrus goes on to bask in the per- 
fume and color of the flowers at the coronation of the Emperor 
(“Imperialis Unctio”); he indulges in sarcasms at Tancred be- 
cause of his dwarfish stature. Then he proceeds to a poem more 
relevant to our purpose: “ The Illustrious King of England, re- 
turning from Jerusalem, is Captured and Presented to Augus- 
tus.” *° The author boasts that Richard found no avail in his 
“ disgraceful ” attempt to evade Henry, “ for Caesar sees all things 
in the world.” The King, lurking in disguise, dressed poorly as 
a stranger, is brought to Caesar’s feet. Caesar is represented as 
addressing him in this wise: “ I spare you, though you are saturated 
with our blood; you may go free, for your right arm redeemed the 
soil ot Jerusalem. Sicily awaits us, which upon a false pretext 


39 Carmen, in Cronisti e scrittori sincroni, p. 405. 
40 Tbid., 426-427. 
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you took as booty; for you deceived the miserable King (Tancred) 
only by instilling fear, threatening a war and driving a bargain by 
means of your sister’s claims.” To which this literary Richard re- 
plies in a tone that would have astonished the real one could he 
have heard it: “O God who seest all things, thy soldier deserved 
to be captured thus by his foe. But where is my accuser, O 
Caesar? Whoever he is, let him test the strength and the arms of 
a King. Or did I come to fight Caesar alone?—Alas; who could 
wield arms in this humble garb? O Glory of the Empire, con- 
demn me not unheard. To you I commit myself; I pray that your 
sword may deal more gently with me than I deserve-—And Caesar 
(continues Petrus) was touched indeed by this humble prayer—he 
whom not a thousand talents, nor the word of the highest Father, 
could move.” So much for the imaginings of an Imperial Sicilian 
poet about the English King. 

After so much intercourse with Sicily, one naturally looks for 
a certain infiltration of Sicilian stories, more or less fabulous, into 
the English chronicles. And they are there; they are the exchange 
influence in England for the men who went to Sicily. The marvel- 
lous tales of that island are conspicuous in chronicles that are 
otherwise prosaic enough. So it is with John of Worcester, whose 
narrative confines itself very closely to English affairs except for 
two digressions, both of which concern Sicily. The first, under the 
year 1134, is frankly a wonder tale noted down from hearsay, 
rather than sober history: ** 


They say that in those days there was a Saracen, a man full of 
avarice and impiety, who invaded Christian territory and captured 
two of the faithful, whom he carried back with him, keeping them 
in prison heavily chained until the day of his great banquet. Then, 
seated at table, he ordered one of the two Christians brought forth. 
The knight, trembling outwardly but firm in faith, refused to re- 
nounce Christianity. He was tortured, and a venomous ugly rep- 
tile was brought to sting him; but the worm would not bite, be- 
cause the knight remained firm. In the end this knight was 
crowned with martyrdom, while his companion, who wavered, died 
a miserable death. 


41 Summarized from pp. 38-39, Anecdota oxoniensa, Med. and Mod. Series, 
xiii, 1908. 
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The other digression, sub anno 1137, is an account of the war 
waged between Emperor Lothair and King Roger of Sicily, with 
one mention of their respective antipopes. The mercenary motives 
of both sides are impartially stressed; neither party, as the author 
declares, “‘ being pleasing to God.” 

Another curious use of Sicilian material is to be found in the 
quotations from the letter which William II wrote to Henry II 
during the rebellion of the Princes of England. This letter is to 
be found in full in Roger of Hoveden (i, p. 48). The earlier 
chronicle of Benedict of Peterborough contains it in a modified 
version. It is utilized in part to construct the imaginary speech 
attributed to the Earl of Arundel, who spoke to fire Henry’s army 
with courage at Breteuil (i, p. 53). The writer of the speech evi- 
dently had a copy of the letter before him, since MS B of the same 
chronicle quotes the entire letter. 

Besides the tales introducing Mount Aetna already mentioned, 
we meet another volcano legend in several English sources. Ger- 
vase of Tilbury records it; Roger of Hoveden and Benedict of 
Peterborough contain it also. At a certain eruption of “ Muntgi- 
bel,” the sea was dried up and the fishes began to burn in a terrible 
manner, until the prayers of St. Agatha averted the fire, which 
threatened to obliterate the city of Catana, where her body reposed. 
It was a “ multitudo paganorum”’ (villagers) that moved her to 
intercession; and they arrested the flame by carrying her veil to- 
wards it from the sepulchre. The fire thereupon returned into the 
sea and dried it up for a great distance. Some of the fishes, how- 
ever, escaped half burnt, in which condition they still remain, and 
by reason of this are called the fishes of St. Agatha. If any one 
catches one of these, he lets it go for her sake. 

Another widespread story concerns the death of Robert Guis- 
card (who belonged to the first generation of Norman conquerors 
in Sicily). It was commonly said that he died of poison, and 
around this belief several gloomy tales grew up. Ordericus Vitalis 
(1075-1141), the English author of a Historia Ecclesiastica, gives 
a dramatic version of it, treating the theme with the loving care 
which he bestows on all Norman affairs, whether Sicilian or Eng- 
lish. He tells the story thus: 
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Sichelguada, wife of that great-souled hero Guiscard, feared 
and hated her stepson Bohemond, lest he should deprive her own 
son Roger of Apulia and Calabria. So she had a poison prepared 
at the famous medical school of Salerno, where Bohemond was 
being treated for a malady, and ordered that it be given to him 
there. The youth became deathly ill, and sent a message to his 
father, who guessed the terrible truth and summoned his wife. 
Thereupon this dialogue took place, Guiscard speaking first: Is 
Bohemond living?—I do not know, my Lord.—Go fetch me a 
Bible and sword . . . I swear that you shall die on this sword, if 
Bohemond dies of his disease—Of course Sichelguada hastened 
to order an antidote. Bohemond recovered, but remained pale 
forever after. From that day forth the stepmother lived in fear 
of her husband. To free herself, she administered a poison to 
him, and fled. Bohemond also took counsel of flight, because his 
father was dying and his stepmother at large—And here ends 
abruptly the story of Ordericus. 


William of Newburgh and William of Malmesbury refer to a 
domestic tragedy of the sort, ending in a poisoning. The former 
writer evidently knew a more developed version, in which the num- 
ber of dramatis personae is augmented by a villain: Guiscard died 
“by poison which his wife gave him at the instigation of the 
Emperor.” “* In Benedict of Peterborough * this later version 
resembles an Elizabethan plot: The Emperor of Constantinople, 
fearing Robert, promised to marry “ Sichelgaita”’ and make her 
Empress if she would first dispatch her husband. She agreed 
heartily. After poisoning Guiscard she fled to Constantinople, 
where she was duly received and married by the Emperor. He 
causes her to say, “ My lord, you have graciously fulfilled the whole 
of our compact.” Then, calling for silence, he reveals the nature 
of the compact and the extent of the crime, and turning virtuously 
to those about him asks for judgment on her. They condemn her 
to death (knowing their cue). “ And so, removed from the bridal- 
feast to torture, she was thrown on a burning pile and reduced to 
ashes.” 

In none of the Sicilian chronicles does this story appear. 

I have described how Gervase of Tilbury found King Arthur 
at home in Sicily. Another Englishman, the companion of Rich- 


42 P. 428. 
43 TT, 200-201. 
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ard I and author of his Itinerary, found Charlemagne there also. 
When he was in Messina he learned “* that this city “ was said to 
have been tributary to the famous King Agolandus,” who, accord- 
ing to the Pseudo-Turpin, invaded Spain in the absence of Charle- 
magne. Godefrey of Viterbo, writing some time before 1190, 
tells a story which takes Charlemagne through Sicily on his way 
home from Jerusalem: 


Dum rate festina regem vehit unda marina, 
Urbe Panormina portum capit absque ruina, 
Omne solum Siculi munera solvit ei. 
Karolus hic Siculum recreat baptismate regem, 
Quem iubet ecclesiae Romane sumere legem, 
Catholici populi docma tulere Dei. 
Mons ibi stat magnus qui dicitur esse Rollandus 
Alter Oliverius, simili ratione vocandus, 
Hec memoranda truces constituere duces. 


Mons ibi flammarum, quas evomit, Ethna vocatur, 
Quo lapis ignitus cum sulfure precipitatur, 
Hoc ibi tartareum dicitur esse caput.* 


This is a significant passage, since it testifies to more than one 
Sicilian legend current in the twelfth century. Gaston Paris (Ro- 
mania, v, 110-113) has suggested further connections for Charle- 
magne in Sicily. He supposes that some poems of the Guillaume 
d’Orange cycle may have been composed there; and also the un- 
published chanson de geste Renier, which is localized in great part 
about Messina. Renier, moreover, provides an ancestry for Rob- 
ert Guiscard dating back to the paladins of Charlemagne. 

As a final commentary on this delightful commerce—iliterary 
men in exchange for stories—I can do no better than quote an 
anecdote from the sojourn of Richard Lion-Heart in Sicily. It 
harks back to the problem of King Arthur in Sicily. Though it 
adds nothing to our knowledge of his arrival there, it crystallizes 
very definitely our impression that Arthur was known and ap- 
preciated as a heroic figure at the Sicilian court. 

When Richard was making peace with Tancred, he drew up an 


44 Ttin., p. 154. 
45 Monumenta Germaniae historica, xii, p. 222. 
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agreement concerning the return of Joanna’s dowry and a second 
dowry to be paid to himself for the marriage of Tancred’s daugh- 
ter to young Arthur of Brittany, his nephew. This is the boy of 
whom William of Newburgh had affirmed (p. 235): “ Thus the 
Britons, who are said to have awaited their fabulous Arthur for 
ages, are now, according to some people, nourishing a real one on 
those famous prophecies and tales about Arthur.” After the mar- 
riage agreement on Arthur’s behalf, the leaders in Sicily celebrated 
their amity by an exchange of presents.“° “On the fourth day 
the King of Sicily presented many precious gifts to the King of 
England, such as vases of gold and silver, horses, and silken stuffs; 
but he, not lacking such things, would take nothing but a little ring, 
as a sign of their mutual affection. The King of England, how- 
ever, presented to him the best sword of that noble Arthur, for- 
merly King of the Britons, which the Britons call Excalibur.” 

Which leads us to suppose that Sicilian Tancred would be likely 
to appreciate such a gift. 


MARGARET SCHLAUCH. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


46 Benedict of Peterborough, ii, 1509. 





THE FIRST FRENCH SONNETEER‘* 


HOUGH the question, who wrote the first French sonnet, was 
first mooted in the days of Ronsard and du Bellay, now and 
again, after a period of quiescence, it engages the attention of 
scholars. It is a thorny question indeed; and, accordingly, we can 
readily understand Louis de Veyriéres’ wisdom and condone his 
timidity when he exclaims: “ Comme il y a doute a cet égard, nous 
abandonnons la controverse a ceux qui sont moins ignorants que 
nous.” ? 

The distinction of introducing the sonnet in France has been of- 
fered many writers. Etienne Pasquier declares that: “ Celuy qui 
premier apporta l’usage des sonnets fut le mesme du Bellay par une 
cinquantaine dont il nous fit présent en l’honneur de son Olive.” 
But Ronsard declares that long before du Bellay 


d’un ton plus haut que lui 
Tyard chanta son amoureuse ennuy 
Qui jusqu’a l’os consumoit sa mouélle 
Pour les beaux yeux de sa dame cruelle. 


Du Bellay himself hazards a guess much nearer the truth. He says 
in the preface to the 1550 edition of the Olive: “ Ce fut pourquoy 
a la persuasion de Jacques Peletier je choisi le sonnet, l’ode, deux 
poémes de ce temps la (c’est depuis quatre ans) encore peu usités 
entre les nostres: etant le sonnet d’Italien devenu Francois, comme 
je croy, par Mellin de Saint Gelays.” 

None of the early writers whom I have been able to consult 
seems to have thought of Marot in this connexion, yet his claim to 
have written the first French sonnet is recognised by modern critics 
to be as substantial and plausible as Saint Gelays’. 

Marot first went to Italy in 1524, in the train of Francis I. He 
probably then came into contact with Italian writers and their works. 
At all events, in Epigram LXI (1527), appear the lines 

1 On the origin of the sonnet see E. H. Wilkins, Mod. Phil., XIII, 463. 

2 Sonnetistes anciens et modernes, Introduction, 18609. 
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Petrarque a bien sa maitresse nommée 
Sans amoindrir sa bonne renommée 


which, it safely may be assumed, prove that he was familiar with 
Petrarch, at the least. We need not build, however, on this visit 
to Italy, which, on account of its nature and purpose, surely must 
have left him little leisure for books. He could well have become 
acquainted with Italian literature while at home, as it is too well 
known to bear repetition that in the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century there was an invasion of France by Italian art and artists.* 
His first collection of poems appeared in 1532 (some assign 1529), 
and it was followed within a year by a second, third, and fourth 
edition. The date assigned to Marot’s first sonnet is 1529. The 
“ first sonnet” is in none of these editions. It makes its first ap- 
pearance in the Lyons edition of 1545, in which it bears no date. 
It seems that the date 1529 was assigned by l’abbé Langlet in his 
edition of the Oeuvres de Clément Marot, 1731; but he gives no 
reasons in support of that dating, which has been questioned by 
Olmsted.* 
Ten sonnets are represented in Marot’s works: ° 


Vol. I, p. 116 Retirez-vous, bestiaulx eshontez 
abba acca ddefef 
Ill, 59 Au ciel n’y a ne planette ne signe 
abba abba ccdeed 
Ill, 62 Adolescens qui la peine avez prise 


abba abba ccdeed 
III, 76 Me souvenant de tes graces divines 


abba abba ccdccd 
and translated from Petrarch 


No. 1, Vol. III, p. 148 Vous qui oyez en mes rithmes le son 
2, III, 149 O pas espars, 6 pensées soudaines 
- Ill, 149 Qui vouldra veoir tout ce que peut 
nature 
4, III, 150 Mort, sans soleil tu as laissé le monde 


3 Hauvette, Luigi Alamanni (1903, chap. 2) deals with the well-known and 
typical case of Alamanni. 

4 The Sonnet in French Literature, 1897. 

5 Nouvelle Collection Jannet: Clement Marot, 1873-76. 
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Ill, 150 Le premier jour que trépassa la belle 
III, 151 Des plus beaulx yeulx et du plus clair 
visage. 
Of the sonnets from Petrarch 


No. 1 is I in Petrarch, with rime-scheme in sestet cde cde 
is CLXI with rime-scheme in sestet cde cde 
CCXLVIII with rime-scheme in sestet cde cde 
CCCXXXVIII with rime-scheme in sestet cde cde 

is CCCXLVI with rime-scheme in sestet cde ded 

is CCCXLVIII with rime-scheme in sestet cde cde 


All these Marot turned into the regular sonnet * form with rime- 
scheme ccdeed in the sestet. Where did Marot obtain this form? 
In several of his psalms he has used a strophe well known in his 
day of six (III Psalm III), of eight (XX Psalm XXIV), and of 
ten syllables (XXXVIII Psaim CIII) with rime-scheme aabccb, 
which is precisely the rime-scheme of his regular sonnet: ccdeed. 
The sestet with Marot, it will be observed, consists of a couplet plus 
a quatrain, an arrangement which the Italians never adopted. He 
may have secured a hint from Petrarch for the use of the two 
“times plates” in the sestet, for Petrarch had employed it four 
times, in the last two lines however, in each case with rime-scheme 
edd dee (Sonnets XIII, XCIV, CLXVI, CCCXXVI). But where- 
as Petrarch employs only two rimes Marot uses three. It is im- 
possible to conjecture even when these translations were made. 

Of Marot’s ten sonnets eight have the regular rime-scheme in 
the sestet; one has the rime-scheme ccdccd; and the tenth has the 
nearly amorphous rime-scheme abba acca ddefef. It may be seen 
that whatever combinations Marot tried, he never lost sight of the 
idea of making the sestet a couplet plus a quatrain. 

Only two of the ten sonnets may be dated. The first (III, 59) 
is dated in the Jannet edition 1529. Olmsted attacks this date. He 
claims that it was first assigned by l’abbé Langlet in 1731.‘ In 
fact, this dating cannot be far wrong. The sonnet bears the head- 
ing: “ Pour le may plante par les imprimeurs de Lyon devant le 
logis du seigneur Trivulse.”” The first quatrain runs 


® Vianey, Revue de la Renaissance, Vol. 4, 1903, p. 74. 
7 Op. cit., pp. 21, 50. 
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Au ciel n’y a ne planette ne signe 

Qui si a poinct sceut gouverner l’année 
Comme est Lyon la cité gouvernée 

Par toi, Trivulse, homme cler et insigne. 


The Trivulse here called out is Teodor Trivulse. His real name 
was Trivuizio, and, of course, he was Italian. He spent nearly all 
his life in the service of France. At Pavia he saved the remnants 
of Francis’ shattered army. In 1527 he was made governor of 
Genoa but soon had to abandon the city before the fleet of Andrea 
Doria. On his return to France he was made governor of Lyons, 
and he died in this office in 1531. Brantome tells us that he was 
exceedingly popular in Lyons. This sonnet then must have been 
written between the years 1528-1531. 

The second of the sonnets that may be dated is the one (III, 
76) entitled: “A. M. L. D. D. F., luy estant en Italie.” In it oc- 
cur the lines 

Voyant ce lis au milieu des espines 
and 
O dur mari rempli de violence. 


The dedication in conjunction with these two lines indicate beyond 
any doubt that the sonnet is addressed “ A Madame la duchesse de 


” 


Ferrare,’ who frequently was ill-treated by her husband, Hercules 
of Este, and that it was written probably in 1535-1536, when Marot 
was in Italy at the court of Ferrara as the guest of the duchess. 

Marot wrote only one irregular sonnet (I, 116). As regards 
its rime-scheme it is almost formless, and in this respect has a pend- 
ant in Saint Gelays’ (Blanchemain I, 284). Their respective rime- 
schemes are abba acca ddefef and abab becd deefef, Marot’s being 
in decasyllabic and Saint Gelays’ in octosyllabic lines. Their form- 
lessness would suggest that they are youthful efforts, but this would 
seem to be negatived in Marot’s case by the fact that his sonnet is 
redundant with Neo-Platonism. 

Mellin de Saint Gelays was born in 1487. He prepared him- 
self for the legal profession, and in his early twenties we see him 
pursuing his studies in Bologna and Padua, whence he returned in 
1515, aged 28. His works appeared in a first edition in 1547, and 
in this edition a single sonnet is represented. In those days men of 
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letters were slow to publish their productions, and none more so 
than Saint Gelays. There seems to be little doubt that his sonnets 
were current in the court and in the city in manuscript form long 
before they were put into print. Olmsted asks: “Is it not most 
natural that young Mellin, poetic in temperament and peculiarly 
open to the influence of the Italian spirit, should have seized and 
brought back with him that chief of Italian forms, the sonnet?” 
Waddington concurs in these words of Tilley: “ Although it is 
quite possible or even probable, considering his residence in Italy, 
and his considerable acquaintance with Italian literature, that Saint 
Gelays introduced the sonnet into France, the claim, such as it is, 
apparently cannot be proved.” 

Twenty-two sonnets survive from Saint Gelays. Of these nine 
are regular.* For treatment in this paper I shall divide Saint Ge- 
lays’ sonnets into groups. 

Group I. Nine sonnets with the regular rime-scheme ccdeed: 


Blanchemain 78 Voyant ces monts de veue ainsi lointaine 
281 Si l’amitié chaste honorable et sainte 
285 Cheveux d’argent refrangé et retort 


292 Si la merveille unie a verité 


295 J’estois assis au milieu des neuf soeurs 
297 Je suis jaloux, je le veu confesser 
298 Ceux qui au ciel furent pieca receus 


I, 
I, 
I, 
I, 
I, 294 Aprés I’heureuse honnorable conqueste 
I, 
I, 
I, 
I, 112 Sonnet a Pierre Ronsard. 


Il 


From dedications, notes appended to them by the author, or in- 
ternal evidence, six of these sonnets may be dated, absolutely in 
some cases and approximately in others.” They range from 1547 


8 Passim it may be remarked that Olmsted, repeating Blanchemain, says that 
in over half of his sonnets Saint Gelays followed the purely Italian model (p. 
52). In point of fact, 16 of the 22 sonnets divide into couplet plus quatrain, or 
quatrain plus couplet, an arrangement not Italian. 
8T, 292 
Si la merveille unie a verité 


has the words “ Pour mettre au devant de lhistoire des Indes.” Le Monnoye, 
quoted in his notes by Blanchemain, thinks that this history is one translated from 
the Spanish by one Jean Polear and published in 1555. Blanchemain thinks that 
the reference is to the Voyages aventureux of Jean-Alfonse Sainctongeais, which 
Saint Gelays rearranged after the death of the author, and which were published 
in 1559. The last lines of the sonnet 


13 
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to 1555. Of a seventh we can with little fear say that it belongs to 
the same period.” Of the remaining two, we can gather no indica- 
tion of their probable date from Saint Gelays or even approximate 
it from internal evidence. The first of the two 
Voyant ces monts de veue ainsi lointaine 
is a translation from Sannazaro.** The second 
Cheveux d’argent refrangé et retort 


C’est au dauphin a voir ces mers estranges, 
C’est a lui seul a remplir de louanges 
La grand’rondeur du paternel croissant 
refer to the devise of Henry II, who succeeded to the throne in 1547, which was 
a crescent with this motto: Donec totum impleat orbem. 
I, 294 
Apres I’heureuse honnorable conqueste 


carries this dedication: “ Pour le masque de Monsieur de Martigues a la cour, 
aprés qu'il eut épousé Madame Laval.” Again quoting Le Monnoye, Blanche- 
main informs us that Charles, vicomte de Martigues, had married Claude de Foix, 
widow of the comte de Laval, who died in 1547. 
I, 205 
J’estois assis au milieu des neuf soeurs 


is dedicated: “Du Roy Henry (II) au commencement de son régne. 
I, 297 
Je suis jaloux, je le veux confesser 


has appended to it the note, “ Faict apres le sermon du jour de la Trinité 4 Esclai- 
ron 1548.” 
I, 208 
Ceux qui au ciel furent pieca receus 


was ccmposed, we are told in the heading, on the occasion “de deux masques en 
Rugier et Marphise a un faict darmes a Blois 1550.” 
III, 112 
Sonnet a Pierre de Ronsard 
Sur son liivre intitulé: les Bocages. 
Les Bocages was first published in 1554. 
107, 281 
Si l’amitie chaste honnorable et sainte 


bears the heading, “ Faict au nom de Mademoiselle de Traves, Héléne de Clere- 
mont, qui a depuis esté Madame de Grammiont, pour respondre a un autre sonnet 
d’un Italien qui avait esté serviteur de sa feu mere Héléne de Boisy, morte a 
Marseilles le 29 Octobre 1533.” In a footnote we are told that Héléne de Boisy, 
widowed, married Francois de Cleremont in 1527 of whom she mothered Héléne 
de Clermont. So it is unlikely that this sonnet was written before the 1540's. 

11 For a full discussion of this sonnet and its translations the reader may 
consult John M. Berdan, Mod. Lang. Notes, Feb., 1908; John M. Berdan and 
L. E. Kastner, Mod. Lang. Rev., 4, 240; L. E. Kastner, Mod. Lang. Rev., 3, 274; 
and Agnes Foxwell, A Study of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s Poems, p. 61. 
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is from Berni. As neither is dated in the works of Sannazaro and 
Berni we are afforded no proof of the time before which they could 
not have been translated. With respect to Sannazaro’s sonnet, 
1530, 1531, and 1533 are variously given as the dates of publication. 

Group II. Six sonnets with various rime-schemes that can be 
dated in all but one case, and in this case its period may be roughly 
approximated. All but the last were written before 1547. 

If we examine the thirteen remaining sonnets, we shall find that 
four of them, three with rime-scheme cddcee and one with rime- 
scheme cdcded, were composed between the years 1536 and 1547. 
A fifth, with rime-scheme cdcdee, in honor of Marot, is very prob- 
ably referable to the 1530’s, alluding as it does to a lady thought to 
be Marguerite de Navarre. A sixth, with rime-scheme cde cde, 
was, beyond any doubt, composed in the 1550’s, and is the only non- 
regular sonnet extant which Saint Gelays wrote after 1547. The 
six sonnets of this group are * 


12], 287 
Rien ne se fait des grands en ces bas lieux 


This sonnet was composed in 1544 or 1545. Its theme is a promise made to 
Charles, the third son of Francis I, by Charles V to marry to him his daughter 
or his niece. This promise was consecrated in the treaty of Crespy, Sept. 18, 
1544. Charles died on Sept. 9, 1545. 
I, 290 
Un grand devin tost aprés la naissance 


is dated 1544 by the author himself. 
I, 206 


Vous que second la noble France honore 


was written while Henry II was still the dauphin. In it there is a covert refer- 
ence to Diane de Poitiers. Henry became dauphin in 1536 on the death of his 
brother Francis. His liaison with Diane began about 1537. This poem therefore 
was written between 1537 and 1547. 
I, 299 
Ne craignez point, plume bien fortunée 


is explained by Saint Gelays in these words: “Mis au devant d’un petit traité 
que je fis intitulé: Advertissement sur les jugemens d’astrologie 4 une studieuse 
damoiselle.” Blanchemain claimed that he had a copy of this pamphlet with this 
sonnet on the frontispiece and that it was published at Lyons in 1546. 
II, 262 
Sonnet a Clément Marot 


Marot died in 1544. The theme-is Marguerite d’Angouléme. Its approximate date 
cannot be fixed, though it is probably referable to the 1530's. 
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, 287. Rien ne se fait des grands en ces bas lieux. . . .cddcee 
, 290 Un grand devin tost aprés la naissance 
, 296 Vous que second la noble France honore 

I, 299 Ne craignez point, plume bien fortunée 

II, 262 Sonnet a Clément Marot 

II, 300 A Nicholas de Herberay 


The conclusion I deduce from the facts presented under Groups 
I and II is: that from the year 1547 to the year 1555 Saint Gelays 
was cultivating the regular form of the sonnet with rime-scheme 
ecdeed, originated by Marot in 1528-1531; and accordingly the 
sonnets from Sannazaro and Berni were translated at some time be- 
tween 1547 and 1557, the year of his death. 

Group III. Séven sonnets of various rime-schemes, the dates of 
which, except perhaps in one case, cannot be approximated even. 
They are 


Rime-scheme 
of sestet 


, 280 Asseure suis d’estre pris et lié 
, 283 Ces roses-cy par grande nouveauté 
, 284 Non feray, je n’en feray rien abab beed defgfg 
, 288 Il n’est point tant de barques 4 Venise 
I, 300 Du triste coeur voudrais la flamme esteindre cdcedee 


IL, 254 Grace a Dieu 
II, 293 Epitaphe de Marie Compane 


The exception half-heartedly made in the rubric of this group is the 
last sonnet listed. In II, 176 there is a six-line poem entitled: De 
Marie Compane. In a note to this poem Blanchemain says: “ Des 
Essarts aurait été marié deux fois et Marie Compane serait sa 
seconde femme. J’ai trouve quelque part ce renseignement: Jeanne 
de Neufville épousa, en 1521, Herberay des Essarts....” Ac- 
cordingly, this indication being of the faintest, the date of the Epi- 
taphe need not detain us. 

In this group three sonnets show a division of the sestet into 

II, 300 

A Nicholas de Herberay 


urges him to publish his translation of Amadis de Gaule. He had been ordered 
to translate this romance by Francis I, and he seems to have worked on the trans- 
lation in the period 1540-1548. He translated only the first eight books, which 
were published in 1555. This sonnet then is probably referable to the period 
1547-1555, and is the only one in the Italian form which we can place in this 
period, all the others as I have before said being in the regular form. 
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quatrain plus couplet or couplet plus quatrain, and two additional 
ones have the quatrain but without the couplet. Saint Gelays de- 
cidedly was not an initiator; he was satisfied to plod along the trail 
another had opened; in fact, he was a follower of Marot, though 
older. Let us bring the various facts which I have set forth to- 
gether: that is, Saint Gelays’ lack of originality, his willingness to 
follow, his use of the quatrain in the sestet, the fact that Marot no 
later than in 1531 had composed a regular sonnet; from this as- 
semblage of facts I venture to say that the sonnets in which Saint 
Gelays uses either a quatrain alone in the sestet, or couplet and 
quatrain in either order, are probably variations he played on 
Marot’s original form; that in the period between 1531 and 1547 
he essayed a number of different variations, and after 1547 to the 
end of his life he definitely committed himself to the pure Marot 
form. 

Thus far I have attempted to fix a terminus a quo for Saint Ge- 
lays’ sonnets, and in the attempt I have dealt with nineteen sonnets. 
If I leave out of consideration the amorphous poem I have already 
alluded to, called by some not a sonnet but a quatorzain, two sonnets 
remain upon which I am not bold enough to hazard a word (I, 283, 
II, 254). 

The French regular sonnet has two rime-schemes in the sestet: 
ecdeed and ccdede. Of the first type, nine specimens (Group 1) 
survive from Saint Gelays. If he wrote any of the second type—a 
type ** created by du Bellay, and clearly a variation of the first type 
created by Marot—no example has come down to us. The regular 
sonnet then divides the sestet into a couplet plus a quatrain. But if 
the regular sonnet must show the rime-schemes just given, not only 
must the sestet be decomposed into a couplet plus a quatrain, but it 
must possess three different rimes: c-d-e. If those be the earmarks 
of the regular sonnet, then although sixteen of Saint Gelays’ son- 
nets show a division into quatrain and couplet or couplet and quat- 
rain, yet only nine of them are regular. Marot never used the di- 
vision quatrain plus couplet. Nor did Saint Gelays use the form 
with a final couplet to give point to an epigram, as the Italians had 
done before him, for his only sonnet with an epigrammatic ending 
(I, 288) has the rime-scheme ccdccd. 


18 Vianey, op. cit. 
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Blanchemain, in his note to sonnet I, I, 280, says: “ Saint Ge- 
lays, qu-on croit avoir amené le sonnet en France, a presque tou- 
jours suivi la maniére des Italiens, y disposant comme eux les rimes 
de ses tercets.” This remark Olmsted, p. 53, echoes. If Vianey is 
right in saying that none of the Italian sonnets divide in the sestet 
into quatrain and couplet, or show a quatrain even though without 
a couplet (cdcddc), Blanchemain’s and Olmsted’s observations are 
unsound. In point of fact, we have from Saint Gelays a bare four 
sonnets fashioned upon Italian models. And as he has translated 
only two sonnets from the Italian, so far as I know, his impression- 
ability to Italian influences, upon which some writers have confi- 
dently built, appears a very weak argument indeed, at least so far 
as it relates to the sonnet. 

To resume my argument: The first sonnet published in France 
was Marot’s in 1545; not until 1547 did Saint Gelays publish any. 
The first regular sonnet in France was composed by Marot in 1528— 
1531; not until 1547 did Saint Gelays adopt it, though he seems to 
have been experimenting with a like form in the period between 
1531 and 1547. The first French sonnet that can be dated was 


written by Marot in 1528-1531; no sonnet of Saint Gelays can be 
dated before 1536. 


N. H. CLEMENT 
University oF CALIFORNIA, 
Los ANGELES 





DONA MARIA DE ZAYAS Y SOTOMAYOR: A CONTRIBU-- 
TION TO THE STUDY OF HER WORKS 


CHAPTER III 


THE NoveE.Las 
1.—General Characterization 


In spite of her adaptability, skill and manifest success in the 
realm of verse, the fame of Dofia Maria de Zayas y Sotomayor rests 
almost wholly on her short stories. The suggestion has already 
been made that, notwithstanding her fearlessness, she was still un- 
certain as to the reception of her work by the public. Her preface 
to the Novelas is almost an apology, and is fortified in the earlier 
editions by a “word” from one who claims to be impartial and 
unbiased in his judgment. His espousal of the book is not signed, 
so we have no definite idea as to who this person can be, but the 
text of his warm recommendation would lead one to believe that the 
bookseller had collaborated in its rather extravagant praise. He can- 
not imagine anyone disliking the book or doubting in any way the 
marvelous and stupendous genius revealed in its pages. He is sure 
that the book will go down through the ages as unique of its kind 
and adds that even then it is the wonder of all living beings. (Is 
this an example of conservative advertising in the seventeenth 
century?) He continues in this strain, with the assurance that 
Genius welcomes the author with the applause due to a most re- 
markable woman, who stands as the Glory of Manzanares and an 
honor to Spain. In the Academias of Madrid she has been lauded 
as a phenix of learning! Concerning her book, the eulogist feels 
very strongly that the reader should not only read it but should 
own it. He should not borrow it, nor should he furtively read it in 
the book-stalls to save buying it, for that is no way to read a good 
book, and a very easy way to miss the good it contains. Thus a 
great wrong is sometimes done to both the author and the bookseller 
through ill-considered criticism. It is also unfair to impose on the 
kindness of the bookseller by borrowing it over night, to return the 
next day, probably in poor condition. Prospective buyers see it 
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has been returned, are suspicious of its value, and do not buy. 
(Could any but the bookseller have presented his case so earnestly ?) 
These precautions and fears were however needless, for the Novelas 
were eagerly bought and read and became very popular. In the 
second part of her work, published about ten years later, Dofia 
Maria speaks proudly of the success of her earlier venture and of 
the jealousy displayed by other authors at the welcome accorded 
these writings from the pen of a woman.” 

The first part of the Novelas amorosas y ejemplares was orig- 
inally published about the year 1637 at Zaragoza, and contains the 
following tales: Aventurarse perdiendo; La burlada Aminta; El 
castigo de la miseria; El prevenido engaiiado; La fuerza del amor; 
El desengaiiado amado; Al fin se paga todo; El imposible vencido; 
El juez de su causa; El jardin engajioso. There is an edition of 
1635 mentioned by Brunet? and one of 1636 mentioned by Ochoa,° 
but research seems to disprove these dates, and to justify the sug- 
gestion that these two authorities respectively mistook for the date 
of publication the dates of two successive Ecclesiastical Approvals— 
one of 1635 and the other of 1636—both of which appear in the 


first edition of 1637. Furthermore, the edition of 1638 and nearly 
all subsequent editions are advertised as “corrected and amended,” 


but the edition of 1637,‘ copies of which are still extant, bears no 
such notice. 


1“ Que trabajos del entendimiento, el que sabe lo que es lo estima, y él que 
no lo sabe, su ignorancia le disculpa; como sucedid en la primera parte de 
este sarao, que si unos le desestimaron, ciento le aplaudieron y todos le bus- 
caron, y le buscan, y ha gozado de tres impresiones, dos naturales, y una hur- 
tada.” Novelas amorosas y ejemplares. Paris 1847. La Inocencia castigada, 
Pp. 234. 

2 Manuel du Libraire et de Y?Amateur de Livres; par Jacques-Charles 
Brunet. 6 vols. Paris, 1864, p. 1530, vol. v. 

In Scarron Inconnu, by Henri Chardon, Paris 1903, the date of 1634 is 
given as that of the publication of the first and second parts of the work of 
Dofia Maria de Zayas at Barcelona. Needless to say, this is an error, for the 
author herself speaks of the separate publication of the two parts of the No- 
velas, the first antedating the second by a number of years. 

3 Tesoro de Novelistas Esp. antiguos y modernos. Paris, 1847. 

4 Novelas| Amorosas, y| Exemplares| Compuestas por Dofia| Maria de 
Zayas y Sotomayor, na-| tural de Madrid.| Con Licencia,| En Zaragocga, En 
el Hospital Real, y Gil de N. Senora| de Gracia, Afio 1637.| A costa de 
Pedro Esquer, Mercader de libros.| 8°. Aprovacion de Maestro Joseph de Val- 
divielso, Madrid a 2 de Junio de 1636.—Licencia del Doctor Juan de Mendieta: 
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The library of the Hispanic Society of America in New York 
possesses, besides the edition of 1637, several editions of the 
Novelas published at Zaragoza in 1638, and one at Barcelona in 
1648. In the editions thus far mentioned, only the First Part of 
the Novelas appears. In the introducion to the third novel of the 
Second Part of her work, Dofia Maria states that the First Part of 
the novels had undergone three printings, two of these legitimate 
and one stolen. Leaving out of consideration the possible editions 
of 1635 and 1636, the authenticity of which seems dubious, we are 
confronted with the extant edition of 1637, two editions of 1638— 
all three of the foregoing printed in Zaragoza by the same book- 
seller—-and one of 1646, printed in Barcelona. Did the author 
consider the two editions of 1638 as constituting one reprinting, 
and then that of Barcelona as the one unauthorized? ® 

The second part together with the first part of the novels ap- 
peared for the first time in 1647, according to Nicolas Antonio.° 
The novels contained in the second part are La esclava de su 
amante; La mas infame vengansa; La inocencia castigada; El 
verdugo de su esposa; Tarde llega el desengaiio; Amar solo por 
vencer; Mal presagio casar lejos; El traidor contra su sangre; La 
perseguida triunfante; Estragos que causa el vicio. Manuel Serrano 
y Sanz mentions an edition of 1649 not indicated elsewhere con- 
taining only the second part of the Novelas. No note is made as 
to where the book is to be found. 

Madrid a 4 de Junio de 1626 [sic]—Aprovacion y licencia del Doctor D. Juan 
Domingo Briz, Zaragoga de Mayo de 1635.—A Dojia Maria de Zayas, Décimas, 
el Dr. Joseph Adrian de Angaiz—Décimas de Maria Caro de Mallén.—Redon- 
dillas de Dojia Isabel Tintor, natural de Madrid—Soneto de Doctor Iuan Pérez 
de Montaluan.—Soneto de D. Alonso de Castillo Solérgano.—Soneto de Fran- 
cisco de Aguirre Vaca.—Décima de D. Alonso Bernardo de Quirés.—Soneto de 
Diego de Pereira en portugues—Soneto de Dofia Ana Inés Victoria de Mires 


y Arguillur—Soneto de D. Victorian Joseph de Esmir y Casanate—Al que 
leyere. Prologo de vn desapassionado. 

A copy of this edition may be found in the Library of the Hispanic So- 
ciety of America, and in the Ticknor Collection, Boston Public Library. 

5C, Pérez Pastor tells us that the printers and booksellers paid very little 
attention to the wishes or copyright privileges of the authors. Bibl. Madrileiia, 
vol, i, p. xlii. 


6] have not succeeded in locating this edition in the catalogue or on the 
shelves of any library or museum. 
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With this exception, all the editions published after 1647 contain 
both the first and second parts. They are as follows: 1648, Bar- 
celona (to be found in the British Museum) ; 1659, Madrid (His- 
panic Society) ; 1664, Madrid (British Museum) ; 1705, Barcelona 
(British Museum) ; 1724 and 1729, Madrid (mentioned by Serrano 
y Sanz); 1734, Barcelona (Hispanic Society) ; 1748, Madrid and 
1752, Barcelona (mentioned by Brunet; I can find no other mention 
of this edition) ; 1764, Barcelona (British Museum) ; 1786, Madrid 
(Hispanic Society); 1795, Madrid (British Museum); 1814, 
Madrid (Hispanic Society) ; 1847, Paris (Hispanic Society). 

Some of the Novelas have appeared in collections which are 
easily accessible. There is the Tesoro de Novelistas Espaiioles 
Antiguos y Modernos, con una introduccién y noticias de Eugenio 
de Ochoa, published in Paris, 1847, which contains four of the 
Novelas: El Castigo de la miseria; La Fuerza del Amor; El Juez 
de su causa; Tarde llega el desengaiio. 

The Biblioteca de la Mujer is a collection of selected works by 
various authors, edited by Emilia Pardo Bazan, for the purpose of 
presenting to women a library on scientific, historical and phil- 
osophical subjects best suited for the expansion of knowledge. The 
third volume of this series contains eight of the short stories by 
Dofia Maria de Zayas. They are: Aventurarse perdiendo; El 
castigo de la miseria; La fuerza del amor; El desengaiiado amado; 
La inocencia castigada; El verdugo de su esposa; El traidor contra 
su sangre; Estragos que causa el vicio. 

There are two collections of translations of some of the short 
stories into French. One appeared as early as 1656, containing six 
of the tales, bearing the title: Les Nouvelles amoureuses et exem- 
plaires per cette merveille de son siécle, Doiia Maria de Zayas y 
Sotomayor, traduites de l espagnol par Ant. de Methel (D’Ouville) ; 
Paris, de Luynes 1656, in-8°.* The stories included in this collec- 
tion are: La Precaution inutile; S’aventurer en perdant; La Belle 
invisible, ou la Constance éprouvé (La Fuerza del amor) ; L’Amour 

7 Brunet lists this collection as containing only five of the tales, but Henri 
Chardon in Scarron Inconnu quotes D’Ouville as dedicating to Mademoiselle 


de Mancini six stories translated from the works of Dofia Maria de Zayas, giv- 
ing titles. 
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se paie avec amour (El juez de su causa) ; La Vengeance d’ Aminte 
affrontée (La burlada Aminta) ; A la fin tout se paye. 

The second collection is entitled Nouvelles de Dotia Maria 
Dezayas, traduites de l’Espagnol, Paris; G. Quinet, 1680. 3 tom. 
in 24°. Tr. by C. Vanel.* The table of contents reads: t. I: 
L’heureux desespoir; Amint trahie, ou L’honneur vangé; L’avare 
puny. Tome 2: La précaution inutile; La force de Vamour; 
L’amour désabusé, ou La récompense de la Vertu; Un bienfait n'est 
jamais perdu. 

A German translation is mentioned in the Catalogue of the 
British Museum under the title, “ Die lehrreichen Erzaihlungen und 
Liebesgeschichten der Donna M. de Z. und S.” It is by Sophie 
Brentano in two volumes and published in Penig in 1806.° 

In English, there seems to be only a single translation of one 
of the Novelas, and that is The Miser Chastised to be found in the 
Spanish Novelists, vol. ii, by T. Roscoe, 1832. 

These are the acknowledged translations ; there are others, how- 
ever, introduced in the works of certain writers, the credit for 
which is not given to the original author. They appear ostensibly 
as the product of the translator. A comparison of the Précaution 
inutile by Scarron*® with the Prevenido engaiiado by Dofia Maria 
de Zayas shows that the two are identical, and is an instance illus- 
trative of the unscrupulous practice of some authors. 

The first part of the Novelas consists of a series of ten short 
stories purporting to be told respectively by five young men and 
five young women, gathered together for the Christmas holidays 
at the home of one of the young ladies, who is recovering from an 

8 This description is taken from the Catalogue of the Library of Congress. 
The notice given by Manuel Serrano y Sanz of the same book indicates that 
there are 5 vols. in 12°, with the date MDCLXXX. Brunet describes this 
work thus: “5 part. in—-12, qui se relient ordinairement en 2 vols. Cette traduc- 
tion est anonyme. Barbier l’attribue 4 D’Ouville, en la confondant avec la pré- 
cédente de 1656, qui porte le nom de Le Methel, ou de Methel; mais elle est 
de Vanel, ainsi que celui-ci nous l’apprend dans la dédicace de sa traduction 
des Alivios de Casandra, impr. a Paris, 1683, 3 tom. en 1 vol. in-12.” 

® Trésor de Livres Rares et Précieux: par Jean George Théodore Graesse. 
Dresde, 1867, vol. vi, p. 508. 

10 Les Nouvelles tragi-comiques de M. Scarron. Tome premier, Paris. 
(Ed. of 1731 consulted). 
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illness and is in need of entertainment. The second part of the 
Novelas, also consisting of ten stories, is a continuation of the first 
part in the sense that it is concerned with the same party of young 
people, gathered to celebrate the pre-marriage festivities of two of 
their number. There is a difference, however; for here only the 
young women narrate, and the ten tales are all occupied with relat- 
ing incidents showing how women are misjudged and, in conse- 
quence, most unfairly treated by men. 

There is, of course, nothing original in this manner of bringing 
together a number of disconnected tales by a thread of narrative. 
It is obviously an imitation of the method of Boccaccio in his 
Decameron. Emilia Pardo Bazan calls it a “ felicitous imitation ” 
of the great Italian novelist; and it is not surprising that Dofia 
Maria de Zayas should have adopted this method, since it has 
always been popular, and has continued in vogue from the 14th 
century down to the present time. As is well known, the Italian 
influence was felt very early in Spain. There was always a connec- 
tion with Italy through commerce and through a certain homogene- 
ous current of sympathetic understanding. Boccaccio’s writings 
were eagerly welcomed by the Spanish, and his tales copied wholly or 
in part. His influence was extensive and not in the least short 
lived. Dr. Bourland, in her valuable treatise’ on the Decameron 
in Spain, says: “To the Spanish moralists of the 15th century, 
Boccaccio is an authority; through Sannazaro, whose Arcadia goes 
back to Boccaccio’s Ameto, he is the founder of the Pastoral Novel 
in Spain, while the Spanish Sentimental Novel springs directly 
from him.” At first, Boccaccio was better known in Spain through 
his works other than the Decameron, such as the Fiammeta, the 
Corbaccio, Caida de Principes, etc. These exercised a certain lit- 
erary influence, but the Decameron later surpassed them all in its 
deeper and more far-reaching effects. Although this work was 
translated into Spanish as early as 1496 (edition of Sevilla), yet 
its influence was not strongly felt until the middle of the sixteenth 
century in the Coloquios Satiricos of Antonio de Torquemada 
(1553) and the Patrafiuelo of Juan de Timoneda (1566)—an in- 
fluence which reached its apogee in the seventeenth century. In 
re-telling and imitating these Italian tales the Spanish adapted them 
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to their new surroundings, infused into them the Spanish atmosphere 
and made them far more romantic and adventurous than the orig- 
inals. At the same time, the idea of the framework used in the 
Decameron was closely followed, but with just enough variation to 
distinguish the adaptations from the original. 

Among the illustrations of this influence the following may be 
noted. Lucas Hidalgo in his Carnestolendas de Castilla (1605) 
has interwoven his tales into an account of Carnival festivities.—In 
El Pasajero (1617), by Suarez de Figueroa, stories are told in the 
interludes of a journey made by two travellers; Salas Barbadillo, 
in La Casa del Placer honesto (1620), tells of four students of the 
University of Salamanca who, tired of their studies, set up an 
establishment in Madrid, where they entertain their friends and 
guests with various sorts of diversion, most important of which 
is the recounting of short stories —Francisco Lugo y Davila, in 
his work entitled Novelas morales (1622), uses the device of three 
friends amusing themselves by taking turns in narrating stories 
during the tiresome afternoons. 

The Cigarrales of Toledo (1624) by Tirso de Molina consists 
of a collection of tales, plays and poems presented by the different 
members of a party of friends who are seeking entertainment at 
several cigarrales or country seats near Toledo. The device is 
similar to that adopted in the Novelas of Dofia Maria de Zayas 
in that the entertainments are in turn under the leadership of 
various members of the assembled company.—Alonso de Castillo 
Solérzano has also followed the accustomed plan in his Tardes 
entretenidas (1626), La Huerta de Valencia, Los Alivios de Ca- 
sandra (1640), Jornadas alegres (1626), and La Quinta de Laura 
(1649) where a number of young ladies are met at Laura’s country 
house and amuse themselves and each other by telling stories.— 
Even Juan Pérez de Montalban yielded to the fashion. In his Para 
Todos (1632), a country house is made the scene for the narrating 
of short stories, the presentation of plays, and the discussion of 
scientific subjects. 

The Auroras de Diana (1632) by Pedro de Castro y Anaya is 
so called because the stories are related in the morning for the 
amusement of Diana, a lady of the court, who is in the country 
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recovering from an illness.—In the prologue to his Novelas ejem- 
plares, Cervantes states his intention of writing a book to be called 
Semanas del Jardin, a work of which, unfortunately, nothing 
further is known. Owing to his closely following death, it is 
probable that he never wrote it. However, his intention is sig- 
nificant in that it indicates that he, too, who prided himself on 
his originality and affected to scorn the various imitations of the 
Decameron,” was himself influenced to consider this form of prose 
fiction, which at the time was the current type of popular novel. 

Small wonder that Dofia Maria regaled her public with what the 
public desired. However, let it be said to her credit that, although 
adopting, and adapting to her use, some of the plots of the Deca- 
meron, yet she manifests an effort to refrain from utilizing its sub- 
stance and seeks her sources elsewhere or essays to draw upon her 
own creative genius. In giving to the Novelas amorosas the de- 
scriptive title of ejemplares, she was doubtless following the ex- 
ample of Cervantes, who, desirous of distinguishing his work from 
the many licentious imitations of Boccaccio with which Europe was 
overrun during the sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth 
centuries, qualified them as exemplary and moral. The novels of 
Dofia Maria de Zayas are sprightly and sometimes a little crude, 
but scarcely objectionable enough to be termed licentious. What- 
ever adverse criticism has been bestowed upon them in this respect 
should be regarded as undeserved. Dojfia Maria is justified by the 
loftiness of her underlying purpose, namely, the enlightenment of 
her sex, and by her effective protest against the tyranny of man and 
the warning note she sounds to women to beware of the snares and 
temptations of the world. They must be judged in accordance with 
the period in which they were written. A study of contemporary 
life and letters will furnish the correct perspective. In such a sur- 
vey, a certain superficial crudeness and grossness is observable in the 
morals of the time and in the subjects openly discussed in society, 
subjects that imply a somewhat startling contrast with the standards 
of a later day. 


11“ Yo soy el primero que he novelado en lengua castellana; que las muchas 
novelas que en ella andan impresas todas son traducidas de lenguas estrangeras, 
y estas son mias propias, no imitadas ni hurtadas; mi ingenio las engendré y las 
parié mi pluma, y van creciendo en los brazos de la estampa.” Prologue to the 
Novelas ejemplares. 
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. 2.—El Jardin engaiioso 


Like the majority of writers of this period, as has been inti- 
mated, Dofia Maria de Zayas found the sources of some of her 
novels in the Italian writers then so popular, foremost among them 
Boccaccio. This is well illustrated in her tenth story of the first 
part of the Novelas, which bears the title El Jardin engaiioso (The 
Magic Garden). Florence Nightingale Jones in her study of Boc- 
caccio and His Imitators states that this tale has its origin in the 
fifth novel of the tenth day of the Decameron. Boccaccio, how- 
ever, had already told the same story with slight variations in his 
Filocolo, in the Thirteen Questions of Love. It is Question IV in 
the fourth book. As has been stated, others of Boccaccio’s works 
than the Decameron were familiar to the Spanish, and there might 
be very reasonable doubt as to whether Dofia Maria de Zayas drew 
from the Decameron or from the Filocolo.** A careful examination 
of the three tales concerned, however, suggests that she was in- 
fluenced by both. 

In the story as it is told in the Decameron, Dianora, the wife of 
Gilberto, is loved by Ansaldo, whose attentions are a source of 
annoyance and embarrassment to her. Wishing to dispose of this 
unwelcome suitor, she makes what she considers an impossible de- 
mand, promising, upon its accomplishment, to yield to his court- 
ship. He is to present her in the month of January with a garden 
which shall be as lovely, luxuriant and complete as if the season were 
the month of May. In default of this, he must desist from his atten- 
tions; otherwise she will openly denounce him to her husband and 
her friends. 

Nothing daunted, the perplexed lover seeks out a magician who 
on the first day of January is able to construct in a meadow near 
the city a beautiful garden, that is even more wonderful than the 
lady had imagined. From it he sends fruits and flowers to Dianora, 
begging her to go and view it for herself, and reminding her of the 
promise she had made him. In company with her ladies, Dianora 
visits the enchanted spot; with sorrow and amazement she realizes 
that she has indeed placed herself in an apparently inextricable 

12 Univ. Chicago, 1910, 

13 May be read in Spanish in Las treze questiones. Toledo 1549. 
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predicament. In contrition she relates all to her husband. At first 
he is angry with her, but then, reflecting that her intentions had been 
upright, his mood softens and he simply chides her for having made 
any sort of covenant, reminding her that with lovers nothing is 
impossible. Because she has given her word he insists upon her 
keeping it, and sends her to Ansaldo’s house in fulfilment of her 
promise. Reluctantly she follows his commands and presents herself 
before the man who had succeeded in overcoming supposedly in- 
superable obstacles. However, when Ansaldo learns that it is 
Dianora’s husband who has sent her to him, he marvels at such 
generosity and, moved by the noble act, finds himself unable to 
accept so great a sacrifice. Instead, he sends Dianora back to her 
husband, vowing that he will not take advantage of such magna- 
nimity. Through this dénouement, the ties of a deep friendship are 
cemented between the two men, who perceive in each other traits 
of extraordinary nobility and generosity of character. The magi- 
cian, not to be outdone in these qualities, refuses to accept any 
remuneration for his labors. [The story is followed by the question 
as to the generosity of Ansaldo as compared with that of the hero 
of another tale. ] 

This is the story as it stands in the Decameron. Doiia Maria 
was not satisfied simply to translate the story, but, as was the custom 
with the Spanish adapters of the Italian Novelle, she elaborated 
the theme, and so successfully localized the setting, adding or 
omitting incidents and characters and introducing manners and 
customs typical of her own country, that she completely transplanted 
the story into Spanish literature, and so imbued it with the peculiar 
atmosphere of the land that it seems quite naturally to belong there. 
In her version of the Magic Garden we find all the tendencies of 
the literature of the time. In her elegance of style and expression 
is indicated the influence of Gongora, while in the predominant 
interest of action and adventure we become aware of the negligence 
in character portrayal which is so typical of the period. In these 
transplanted bits of fiction there is an added interest in the ex- 
ploitation of much that is chivalrous, romantic and heroic, much 
that is imaginative and fanciful. Dofia Maria has transferred the 
action to Zaragoza, a city which she extols in extravagant metaphor. 
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This seems to have been the general manner of beginning these 
short stories. Whatever city was chosen as the stage for action 
was the “ finest and the best, the jewel that twinkled brightest in 
the crown of Castile.” It was as if these innovators composed by 
formula.** The procedure is almost always the same. Interest in 
the introduction of minute details is illustrated by the fact that 
instead of plunging directly into the story, as did Boccaccio when 
he related that “ a worthy lady, named Dianora, the wife of a very 
agreeable man and one of great wealth, called Gilberto, had taken 
the fancy of a great and noble lord, called Ansaldo,” Dofia Maria de 
Zayas takes the pains to explain the parentage, with all its attendant 
incidents, of the heroine of the story. Constanza is her name, and 
that of her sister, Teodosia. Here, in the addition of the sister, 
is an example of elaboration of the original theme—a subtheme, 
as it were, that forms an integral part of the narrative. D. Jorge 
falls in love with Constanza and his brother Federico with Teodosia. 
Teodosia is indifferent to Federico but interested in D. Jorge. Her 
jealously adds more intricacy to the plot in that she succeeds in 
making trouble between her sister and her chosen lover by intimat- 
ing to him that Constanza and Federico have a secret bond between 
them. In jealous rage, D. Jorge kills his brother Federico and em- 
barks for Naples in flight. The death of the father of the two 
girls shortly afterwards leaves them in possession of considerable 
wealth. With time, Constanza gradually overcomes the disappoint- 
ment and sorrow of her lover’s unexplained desertion. When a 
visiting nobleman takes up his residence across the street from her 
home, and, smitten by her charms, seeks to win her love, she is 
willing to be courted by the amiable stranger. The latter, however, 
more noble than wealthy, is clever enough to overcome his lack of 
fortune through stratagem. He courts the mother’s favor until 
he is assured of her interest, then, with the connivance of a physi- 
cian, he pretends a mortal illness from which it seems unlikely that 
he can recover. When his life is despaired of, he calls Constanza’s 
mother to his bedside to beg her permission to bequeath all his pos- 
sessions to her daughter, with whom he is in love. The mother 

14Consult Las Novelas Ejemplares de Cervantes: Sus criticos, etc. by 


Francisco A, de Icaza. Madrid 1915, p. 257. 
14 
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consents and the sum of 100,000 ducats is willed to Constanza. The 
mother, who is pleased with the young man’s personality and the 
wealth he professes to have, mourns with her daughter that so 
estimable and eligible a young man should die. He does not die, 
however, but gradually begins to recuperate in health until he is 
entirely well, when he marries the object of his affections without 
encountering any opposition. After his marriage, he confesses his 
deception, but so deep is his wife’s love for him that she forgives 
him freely, rejoicing in the happiness they enjoy together. As 
the years progress, two sons are added to their felicity, and the 
family live in ideal peace and contentment. 

Meanwhile, D. Jorge learning through various channels that he 
has never been suspected of the murder of his brother, returns to 
his native city. With his return, he renews his attentions to Con- 
stanza, whom he has never forgotten. 

At this point begins the tale as Boccaccio relates it but with the 
added complication of Teodosia’s renewed jealousy, which affects 
her so strongly that she falls dangerously ill. Constanza, realizing 
the cause, is anxious to have D. Jorge marry her sister, but his 
thoughts and desires centre on Constanza and with ever increasing 
fervor he pleads with her to regard him with favor. Then follow, 
as in the Decameron, the promise and the proposition of the garden. 
Instead of hiring a magician as did Ansaldo, the rejected suitor 
meets a stranger who divines his dilemma and suggests that as long 
as Constanza puts a price upon her love the case is not so hopeless 
as it seems. He reveals himself as the Devil—a noteworthy addi- 
tion by our Spanish author—who in exchange for D. Jorge’s soul 
promises to help him solve his problem. The contract is drawn up 
in writing and duly signed. There are interpolations by the author 
concerning the mortal sin involved in bartering to the Arch Enemy 
the precious soul which cost its Maker so dearly. Here we have 
the introduction of the religious element so conspicuously absent 
from the original story. During the night Constanza’s garden is 
transformed into such a paradise as is described in the Decameron. 
Carlos, the husband, is the first to view the fairy spectacle. His 
exclamations of astonishment bring Constanza to the scene. The 
realization of its meaning overwhelms her with despair, and she 
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swoons. Upon her recovery, she confesses all to her husband, 
begging him to kill her, since, as a Christian, she cannot take her 
own life as she would wish to do, while he, as her husband, can act 
to seve his honor. He chides her for having placed a price on 
what has no price, but does not denounce her, aware that she 
meant all for the best. Instead, he offers to kill himself to clear 
the situation, “ forgetting that by so doing he would forfeit his 
soul.” D. Jorge, who is present, having arrived at daybreak to view 
the garden, prevents him from committing so revolting a crime, ex- 
plaining that he will be the only one to die, as he has already lost 
his soul—which had cost God his death on the cross—through a pact 
made with the Devil. The continual introduction of Catholic prin- 
ciples and religious fervor is characteristic of the work of this 
author. 

At this juncture, the Devil appears, and, not to be surpassed in 
generosity, releases D. Jorge from his contract, returning to him 
the document, “so that the world may see with amazement that in 
the Devil there can be virtue.” This accomplished, there is heard 
a loud crash, and, coincident with it, the Devil and garden disappear. 
D. Jorge sinks upon his knees in prayer, the rest of the company 
following his example and all giving thanks to God for their for- 
tunate deliverance from evil. D. Jorge, deeply moved, begs for- 
giveness of Constanza for all the unhappiness he has caused her 
and agrees to marry Teodosia as she desires. Thus all is satisfac- 
torily arranged and, in token of her forgiveness, Constanza throws 
her arms around D. Jorge’s neck, welcoming him into her family 
as a brother. Gay festivities crown this happy ending. The two 
families live many years in harmony and peace, blest by beautiful 
children and prosperity. Until after D. Jorge’s death, when Teodosia 
reveals the truth, nobody ever discovers that he was the murderer 
of his brother. Moreover, at the end of the story we are told 
that this tale of the Magic Garden was found after Teodosia’s 
death written by her hand and designating a prize—the laurel of 
wisdom—for the one who shall decide which of the three was 
most virtuous, Carlos, D. Jorge or the Devil. After some discussion 
the assembled company of young men and young women agree that 
the Devil, without any doubt, was the one to whom most praise was 
due, because it is an unheard-of thing for him to do good. 
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This development of the outline given by Boccaccio, into some- 
thing more elaborate, detailed and finished, is typical of all the 
adaptations by Dofia Maria de Zayas y Sotomayor. She knew 
how to expand her theme so as to include in an intelligent and 
consistent manner an interesting variety of incidents and romantic 
adventures—an element so dear to the heart of Spaniards. 

The story as found in the Filocolo is very similar to that of 
the Decameron. It varies simply in a few details. Instead of hir- 
ing a magician, Tarolfo, the lover, searches through strange lands 
to find some way of accomplishing the apparently impossible feat, 
but nowhere does he discover a means of success. Almost in depair, 
he is ready to give up the quest when one morning in a lonely 
walk which brings him to the foot of a mountain, he meets with 
an elderly man, bearded, small of person and thin, with clothes that 
mark him as being rather poor. He is gathering herbs and digging 
roots. In the exchange of courtesies and inquiries, the hermit 
learns of Tarolfo’s great desire. (The idea of the meeting of 
Tarolfo and the hermit in the woods is adopted in El Jardin 
engaiioso by Dofia Maria.) After a few moments of silence the 
hermit asks him what he would give to have his wish fulfilled. 
Tarolfo assures him that when the work is done he may have one 
half of his worldly goods. The stranger agrees to undertake the 
task, and gathering up his belongings accompanies Tarolfo. The 
garden is created. There is an interesting and beautiful account 
of the prayer made to the different elements of nature by the 
creator of the garden. His invocation is almost dithyrambic in its 
eloquence. It seems strange that if this version of the story was 
familiar to Dofia Maria de Zayas, she did not include this par- 
ticular idea in her narrative as enhancing its many poetical aspects. 

Unlike the procedure of the tale in the Decameron, the lady, 
instead of appealing to her husband at once, promises to favor 
Tarolfo if he will wait until a more propitious occasion when her hus- 
band shall have gone hunting or have left the city. To this Tarolfo 
agrees, but so greatly is the lady disturbed in mind that her hus- 
band perceives her perturbation and persuades her to reveal the 
cause of it. The succeeding events are similar to those occurring 
in the story of the Decameron, the hermit refusing to accept the 
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reward promised him. In the final discussion as to who showed 
most magnanimity, the husband is conceded the honor. 

Unlike his usual attitude, Boccaccio depicts his heroine with an 
inclination to be virtuous and to fulfil her agreement, but Dofia 
Maria de Zayas, with her characteristic loyalty to the feminine sex, 
goes much farther, portraying her sympathetically as inherently 
good, loyal to her husband, a devout Catholic and ready to die for 
the sake of her honor and that of her family. She is given an 
exalted position, clothed in a garb of idealism and presented as 
devoid of unworthy impulses. 

The diffusion of Boccaccio’s tales was infectious. Many writers 
succumbed to a veritable epidemic of retelling them wholly or in 
fragments, adapting them to their own use as best pleased them. 
This was the case in Italy itself, as well as in foreign countries 
in which the editions from Italy penetrated. This particular 
tale, however, does not seem to have found its way into the 
Italian novelle, if the results may be trusted of an examination of the 
contents of those immediately following the works of Boccaccio and 
preceding the tales of Dofia Maria de Zayas.** As A. C. Lee has 
correctly stated, there are several to be found which recount acts 
of unusual generosity of conduct, courtesy and liberality, but to 
the present writer it seems that none of these are similar enough to 
El Jardin engaiioso to serve as a possible source for its plot.** Con- 
sequently it is probable that Dofia Maria de Zayas was not influenced 
even indirectly by these authors, but rather drew directly from the 


Original source, owing to the fact that Boccaccio enjoyed greater 
popularity than did any of the other writers and was more eagerly 
read. 


As to the origin of the story, it must be remembered in the 
first place that during the Middle Ages many tales from antiquity, 
originating in many climes, lost their identity by free circulation and 
became common property. Little in the Decameron is new, as has 


15 “There does not seem to be any very direct imitation of this story in the 
Italian novellieri, although there are some similar ones of magnanimity.” A. 
C. Lee, The Decameron: its sources and analogues. London 1909, p. 328. 

16 The stories by Gentile Sermini, Bandello and Ilicini, as mentioned by A. 
C. Lee, are different in theme from El Jardin engaiioso, agreeing only in the 
discussion at the end concerning the one showing the most magnanimity. 
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often been proved. There are those who are disposed to overlook 
all the significant value of Boccaccio’s work, content to dismiss it 
lightly by branding it as a mass of plagiarism. These critics of 
narrow vision are unmindful of the monumental and incomparable 
work of the master mind who saved for posterity this wealth of 
lore and by his manner of narration inaugurated the modern novel. 

Manni intimates soberly that the story is founded on fact, and 
that in the year 876 a Hebrew physician by enchantment created 
just such a garden as is described by Boccaccio." However true 
this may be, it is difficult to prove. Mr. Manni has been accused 
of a mania for founding on fact all of Boccaccio’s tales, and as 
this tendency is indeed noticeable in his work, perhaps it is well 
in the present case to leave the question open. It may be added 
that in another account the year 1395 is given as the date of the 
occurrence.*™ 

That the tale is of oriental origin has been demonstrated by 
A. C. Lee, who in his able work has gathered together a number 
of versions through which it can be traced back to the story of a 
young girl, daughter of a wealthy merchant, who while walking 


in her garden spies a rose that no one seems able to procure for her. 
The gardener performs the difficult task, asking as a reward that 
she meet him in the garden on the evening of her wedding day. 


17“ Della derivazione del presente racconto sia la fede presso di uno Scrit- 
tore anonimo si, ma, che non é credible, che abbia posto in campo una falsita 
alloraquando dié a leggere in difesa di Giovanni Boccaccio (indirizzandola a 
persone di autorita) quella Scrittura, di cui ho io fatto parola di sopra nella 
Giornata III. Novella II. en stente nel Codice 861. in quarto della famosa Li- 
breria Stroziana. Imperciocché ivi si viene a dire: che quell’ altro facesse nel 
Frivoli un Giardino nel cuor del Verno per incanto; la qual Novella si legge 
antica altrove. Questo é peravventura quell’ istesso, che da persona letteratis- 
sima di fuori mi é stato per lettera scritto cioé, che Giovanni Tritemio racconta, 
come nell’ 876. un tal Sedecia Medico Ebreo fece comparire alla presenza di 
molti gran Signori nell’ Inverno un orto amenissimo con alberi. e fiori ec, come 
fece a Messere Ansaldo il Negromante. Sul fatto poi di sopra mentovato di 
Buonaccorso Pitti, che tentd per amore di far cosa difficile molto, si legge nell’ 
Annotazioni alla Cronica di esso: Cosi M. Dianora chiese a M. Ansaldo un 
giardino di Gennaio bello come di Maggio.”—Istoria del Decamerone di Gio- 
vanni Boccaccio, scritta da Domenico Maria Manni. Firenze. M. DCC. 
XXXXII. [In line z of this note, sia should perhaps read si a; and in line 5, 
en stente should probably read esistente.] 

17° A.C. Lee gives the reference as Muratori, ‘ Scriptores,’ vol. xix, p. 398; 
Borromeo, 32; Gamba bibl. 30; but says the chronicler is anonymous. 
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With her bridegroom’s consent she goes to fulfil her word, and on 
the way encounters in turn a wolf and a robber, both of whom, 
after being informed of her promise, allow her to proceed on her 
errand. The gardener, on learning of the thrice repeated magna- 
nimity of bridegroom, wolf and robber, does not detain her, but 
permits her in peace to return to her husband. This version, ac- 
cording to Lee, is found in the preparations of the Cukasaptati and 
in the Guti-nameh, written by Nakhshabi about 1306. The subse- 
quent versions found in other Oriental works,”* and later with slight 
variations in French fables, are similar to this version. The story 
is usually told with the object of discovering, through the comments 
made upon the comparative sense of honor of the characters, who 
the thief is among a number of suspected persons. 

Boccaccio took his material where he found it, arranged it to 
suit himself, and retold it with such originality that it read as 
freshly as if never related before. This is true of the story of 
Ansaldo and Dianora in the Decameron or that of Tarolfo in the 
Filocopo. In his version of the story we trace the skeleton of the 
original, which consisted in the accomplishment of a difficult feat 


together with an act of extraordinary magnanimity, and the at- 
tendant question as to which of the characters involved was the most 
generous. The rest he filled in himself, apparently being the first 
to employ the incident of the magic garden, which Dofia Maria 
de Zayas borrowed in toto.”® 


18 Baital Pachisi; Katha sarit Sdgara; Bahar-Danush; Thousand and One 
Nights etc., p. 322 et seq. 

19 Imitations of Boccaccio’s story given by Miss Jones in her book, Boccac- 
cio and his Imitators, are: 


1387 Chaucer: Franklin’s Tale. 

1459 Johann Valentin: Andrae’s Chymische Hochzeit “ Christiani 
Rosencreutz.” 

1470 Bojardo: Orlando Innamorato. Canto XII. “Iroldo e Tisbina.” 

1536 Nicolas de Troyes, Parangon: “ Le Jardin de Janvier.” 

1567 Painter, “ Palace of Pleasure: Ansaldo and Dianora.” 

1608 Beaumont and Fletcher: Triumph of Honor. 

1620 Two Merry Milkmaids. 

1637 Maria de Zayas—“ El Jardin Engajfioso.” 
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3.—El Castigo de la miseria 


Avarice is a despicable trait and has always been a popular 
subject with writers of fiction, just as has been its counterpart, the 
trait of liberality, in all ages and in all countries. A miser is de- 
spised, and any trick or any deceit to defraud him of his money 
is accounted justifiable and laudable. A long list could be made of 
novels in which the trait of liberality has been the principal subject. 
Dofia Maria de Zayas availed herself of this theme and produced 
what has been regarded as her best-constructed story. It is the 
third novel of Part One. 

D. Marcos, from the kingdom of Navarre, is a man of good 
birth and lofty ideals, but with no money to support them. At the 
age of twelve and entirely without funds, he comes to Court to 
serve one of the nobles. At first he battles through many hardships, 
but manages to keep himself alive and by hoarding gradually ac- 
cumulates a small sum of money, which increases with the years. 
Sometimes he almost starves, for his wages are small and he 
endeavors to save every cent that comes into his possession. This 
habit of thrift becomes a mania, and, although better paid when 
later on he assumes the office of page, yet he continues to live in 
as niggardly a manner as before. He begs water from the water- 
carriers or wine from the servants carrying it past the house; he 
uses the candle stubs that peopie throw away, or else undresses for 
bed in the dark. He eats from his companions’ plates and this 
manner of providing for his meals becomes such a habit that when 
they see him coming they swallow all at one mouthful or cover 
the food in their plates with their hands. When traveling, the 
provender for his horse is often furnished by the straw in the 
mattress. The boy he has for a servant is treated hardly better 
than his horse. With all this scrimping and saving, D. Marcos 
manages to add to his pile, and in time gains the reputation at 
Court of being wealthy. At the age of thirty he has accumulated 
a small fortune of six thousand ducats, which he carries with him 
everywhere for fear of being robbed. 

In spite of his besetting sin, D. Marcos has good habits and is 
considered a fine catch. But he turns down all the opportunities 
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offered him to marry, until urged by a professional matchmaker to 
consider a certain Dojia Isidora, a widow professing to be worth 
thirteen or fourteen thousand ducats, but really an adventuress. 
D. Marcos is simple-minded and gullible, and the lady’s fortune and 
the lavish comfort of her household make an impression on him. 
He is entertained so lavishly that when urged by the matchmaker 
to venture a proposal he is nothing loath. His suit ‘s favored and 
he is duly accepted. The marriage takes place with much attendant 
pomp and splendor. The groom enthusiastically marvels how the 
Fates have been so kind; but once installed with Dofia Isidora in 
her home, his dreams of peace, happiness and accumulated riches 
quickly pass. The awakening is rude. The very first night the 
gold chain he prizes so highly and the wedding finery for which 
he has so reluctantly and begrudgingly spent some of his savings, 
are stolen by one of the servants. In the early morning hours he 
awakes in response to the outcry made upon discovery of the outer 
door wide open, and is not so taken aback at all the excitement as 
he is to behold his wife minus the many accessories to her toilet 
with which she is wont to cover the ravages of time and of which 
poor D. Marcos had not the faintest suspicion. The next calamity 
comes in the form of a request that the silver plate be returned to 
its owner, from whom it has been borrowed. Protests on the 
part of D. Marcos avail little. He is beginning to realize that he has 
been duped, and that his wife is not all she seemed. He threatens 
divorce and other means of redress. His wife tries to quiet him 
by the assurance that to win such a husband a little deception is 
forgivable. But peace is short-lived, for the man from whom the 
furniture and draperies have been rented comes to collect payment 
on the same, and finally goes off with the articles. This is too much 
for D. Marcos; turning to his wife, he lays hands upon her that are 
none too gentle. The uproar brings down the owner of the house, 
who lives in an upper room. He announces that he is a lover of 
peace, and if they intend to continue their daily quarrels they will 
oblige him by moving elsewhere. Poor D. Marcos! He has been 
led to believe that the house belongs to his wife. It is not long 
before he knows how basely he has been deceived. He seeks new 
quarters for himself and wife. While absent from the house, Dofia 
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Isidora and her paramour, whom she has introduced to D. Marcos 
as her nephew and who forms part of the family, pack all the house- 
hold goods into carts and together with the servant start on their 
way to Barcelona. When D. Marcos discovers this perfidy and 
that his money also has been taken, he almost loses his mind. In 
desperation, wondering where he is to procure the means to pay the 
cost of the wedding, he turns in the direction of his patron’s house. 
On the way there, he comes face to face with Marcela, the maid 
who had disappeared the night of the wedding with his gold chain 
and finery. Upon her as a last hope he pounces, demanding the 
return of the stolen articles. Marcela, in tears, protests that every- 
thing is in the possession of his wife, who planned the theft but 
let her servant shoulder the blame. D. Marcos, who is of a trusting 
disposition and without malice, believes the girl, and in turn confides 
to her the misfortune that has befallen him and his desire to learn 
the whereabouts of Dofia Isidora and her nephew. Marcela, cun- 
ning in her knowledge of the poor man, offers to help him by 
introducing him to a magician who is endowed with marvellous 
occult powers. D. Marcos eagerly seizes the opportunity and a 
rendez-vous is arranged. The advance payment for the séance he 
is obliged to borrow, for he is well-nigh penniless. At the stipulated 
hour, D. Marcos presents himself. He is taken into a dimly lighted 
room, where as the impostor reads incantations from an old book 
(which is nothing less than the Amadis de Gaula), a cat, put in 
training for the purpose, is set on fire, and scared through a cat-hole 
into the room, and leaps scratching and squalling over D. Marcos’ 
head through a window directly above him, burning his hair and 
whiskers in its mad flight. D. Marcos faints dead away, believing he 
sees not one demon but a whole flaming inferno of them. The 
commotion is so great that people rush in to see what the trouble 
is. The magician and Marcela, his accomplice, are arrested, and 
the deception practised on D. Marcos is disclosed. Upon his 
recovery D. Marcos makes his way to his master’s home, where a 
note is awaiting him from Dofia Isidora denouncing him roundly 
for his avarice and promising that she will return to him when he 
shall again have gathered together six thousand ducats. So great 
is his rage, and the blow to his pride occasioned by the public dis- 
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grace, that he contracts a fever and dies within a few days. Dofia 
Isidora, however, receives her just deserts, for, soon afterwards, 
her so-called nephew and the maid take the six thousand ducats 
and all her possessions and embark for Naples in each other’s 
company. Dojfia Isidora, putting aside her wig and her many 
embellishments, is forced to resort to begging. The tale is told 
as a warning to niggards. 

Unlike El Jardin engaiioso, no precursor of El Castigo de la 
miseria is found in the Decameron. An inspection of Boccaccio’s 
work reveals only two novels that treat in any way of avarice. In 
novel seven of the first day, Bergamino by telling a clever story 
reproves the avarice which has lately appeared in the rich Messer 
Cane della Scala’s manner of entertaining his guests. In novel eight 
of the first day, there is told the story of a certain M. Ermino de 
Grimaldi who, although extremely wealthy, is yet noted for his 
greediness and sordid avarice. By a witty retort, Gulielmo Borsieri 
puts him to shame and thus works a complete change in his dis- 
position. Hardly can it be said that the short story by Dofia Maria 
de Zayas bears any connection with these two tales. 

An examination of the Piacevoli Notte by Straparola (first 
half of the sixteenth century), whose works were enjoyed and 
imitated in Spain, discloses nothing significant. Fable thirteen of 
night thirteen tells of a wealthy man noted for his prodigality who 
loses all his money and is promptly deserted by those to whom he 
has been most generous in his days of plenty. One day he finds ina 
ruined hut an earthen vessel filled with ducats. Instead of returning 
to his former mode of living, he becomes most niggardly and is loath 
to share his find with anyone. There seems little again in this tale 
to warrant comparison with El castigo de la miseria. 

Nor is there apparently any source for the story in Bandello’s 
Novelle nor in the tales by Cinthio, both of which writers were 
popular in Spain. 

Let us turn next in our quest to the fiction in Spain preceding 
the writing of the novel in question. In the Patraiiuelo (1576) of 
Juan de Timoneda, the first collection of stories in Spain to show 
the influence of the Decameron, there is related the tale of a blind 
man (patrajia twelve) who has all the characteristics of a miser. 
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He deprives himself of necessaries, saves religiously all the money 
he can lay his hands on, and spends his evenings counting and 
fondling the precious coin. A neighbor, taking in the situation 
through a peephole in the miser’s shed, enters the hut and steals the 
money. Great is the lament of the blind man upon discovery of 
the theft. The next morning, on his way to report to the author- 
ities, he meets another blind man, to whom he relates his misfortune. 
The newcomer in answer boasts that no one can steal his money, 
for he carries it safely in the lining of his cap. The robber, who 
from curiosity is lingering near, hears this, and snatching the bonnet 
from the old man’s head runs away with it. Blind man number 
two, believing that blind man number one has taken the cap, begins 
to beat him. The other retaliates, while the robber makes good 
his escape.—The similarity is too slender for our purpose. 

In the Correccién de vicios (1623), by Alonso Jeroénimo de 
Salas Barbadillo, there is depicted a deplorable example of avarice, 
a miserly merchant the list of whose mean economies approaches 
the incredible; and yet, in this characterization there is something 
suggestive of D. Marcos. Dojfia Maria, however, has clothed her 
hero with more respectability and a touch of human sentiment, 
while the miser of Salas Barbadillo is a clod, who inspires us with 
loathing and disgust. To save bed-linen, he sleeps on a board and 
uses a stone for a pillow; he does all his own work, being devoid 
of the pride that impels D. Marcos to attach to himself a servant— 
no matter how humble nor how inefficient—to perform the menial 
tasks of the household. Like D. Marcos he undresses at night in 
the dark to save candle light and when in the house during the day 
wears his clothes very loosely or takes them off entirely in order 
to avoid wear and tear. Again like D. Marcos, he is pictured as 
depending for his food on crusts from his neighbors or the ex- 
traction of tid-bits from their plates; and yet there is the difference 
that D. Marcos never assumes a cringing or servile attitude, but 
follows his unfortunate bent with the abstracted air of a gentleman. 
Salas Barbadillo has so exaggerated the character of his miser that 
as a whole he lacks reality. Even in his last illness, with death 
staring him in the face, he eschews medicine, unwilling to spend 
the small sum that might have brought him relief. Upon his death, 
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his brother and brother’s family, whom he has seen suffering before 
his eyes from poverty without ever proffering them aid, inherit the 
old man’s savings of 20,000 ducats and enjoy the comfort the 
hoarder never knew. 

It is very probable that Dofia Maria was familiar with the above 
work and in its perusal assimilated some of the ideas therein con- 
tained in preparation for delineating the pet economies displayed by 
D. Marcos, but there is much more likelihood that she may have 
been influenced by El casamiento engajioso of Cervantes, which 
forms one of his Novelas ejemplares—published in 1613, but, 
according to Icaza, probably composed about 1605. El casamiento 
engaiioso resembles the novela of Dofia Maria de Zayas in that the 
alférez Campuzano is taken in by an adventuress whom he has met 
by chance and who presents a most attractive exterior, having an 
air of distinction and elegance that to the enamored gentleman is 
altogether captivating. In addition to her personal charms, she has 
the air and appearance of being in most comfortable circumstances, 
and it is not until after marriage that the alférez discovers that he 
has indeed been deceived and that the fine establishment he was 
led to believe to be hers really belongs to a friend who was absent 
on a visit and has only been availed of to accomplish the purpose 
of baiting a husband—that in fact his wife has nothing. Forced to 
move to other lodgings, he returns home one day to discover that his 
wife, in company with a man she has called her cousin, has deserted 
him, taking with her all her husband’s belongings—including his 
massive jewelry—and has left him nothing but a travelling suit. 
Happily, the jewelry which appeared to be gold is only brass; for 
the husband, too, has been playing at the same game. Poetic justice 
accomplishes its ends in the outcome. In the development of the 
plot, there is the same atmosphere and portrayal of society and 
manners which is found to be later so characteristic of the tales 
of Dojfia Maria. 

Francisco de Icaza in his critical study of this novel refers to 
an interesting and curious account of the Court of Spain in 1605 
given by Dr. Thomé Pinheiro de Vega, a Portuguese who visited 
Spain in this period and whose description of the indiscriminate 
and unscrupulous conduct of the people of the Court stamps certain 
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events in El casamiento engajioso as true to life. Yet in this novel 
by Cervantes, although the alférez marries in order to come into 
possession of a comfortable living, the idea of avarice and sordid 
penury is not touched upon. Here there is no figure that stands 
out as does D. Marcos, around whose mania for economizing the 
plot develops. In short, there is no character development such 
as is found in El castigo de la miseria. If Dofia Maria was inspired 
by Cervantes, it was only in connection with the marriage of the 
alférez to the adventuress with the resulting circumstances. She 
has so embellished this episode and added so much else of marked 
value that her debt to Cervantes indeed seems negligible. 

Still another more primitive source suggested for El casamiento 
engaiioso is the famous Aulularia of Plautus—utilized by Moliére in 
his TAvare. So far as we know, this play was not translated into 
Spanish until recently, when an excellent translation was made by 
Dr. A. Gonzalez Garbin.*® According, however, to Cotarelo y 
Mori,” the subject of this Latin play was not unknown in Spain, 
and it is possible that Dofia Maria was familiar with the story of the 
Athenian Euclio who all his life has been miserably wretched and 
poor, untii he finds an earthen vessel filled with gold hidden under 
the hearth of his fire. Instead of being overjoyed at this find and 
putting it to good use, he carefully hides it, and from that moment 
becomes a most unhappy being, unable to sleep for fear of thieves 
and loath to leave his home by day. He continues in his poverty, 
zealously watching his treasure, guarding his secret and suspicious 
of everybody. When Megadorus, a wealthy neighbor, asks Euclio for 
his daughter in marriage, the miser is at once distrustful, and be- 
lieves Megadorus would not consider a poor girl like Phaedra unless 
he suspected that Euclio has hidden wealth. He stoutly maintains 
he is so poor that he cannot give his daughter a dowry, and is 
puzzled and nonplussed to find that to Megadorus all this seems 
immaterial. Finally, under his own conditions, he consents to the 
marriage, which is to take place that very day. He is unaware that 
Phaedra already has a lover in the person of Lyconides, nephew to 

20 Teatro de Plauto. Traduccién y comentario de las principales comedias. 


Por A. Gonzales Garbin. Granada, 1879. 
21 Estudios de Historia Literaria de Espaiia, etc. 
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Megadorus, and that she is bound to him through their secret in- 
timacy. 

As events progress the suspicions of Euclio, instead of dimin- 
ishing, increase. The fear that perhaps those around him have 
discovered his secret and are covertly trying to defraud him of 
his gold preys so keenly upon his mind that he seizes his treasure 
and hastens to the temple of Fides, where he hides it. Feeling a 
presentiment of impending misfortune, he returns to the temple and 
removes the gold to a wood, where he conceals it. Strobilus, a 
servant of Lyconides, observing the strange conduct of Euclio, 
follows him, finds the treasure, and runs with it to his master. 
Lyconides who has heard of the contemplated marriage of his uncle 
to Phaedra, goes to Euclio to confess the wrong he has done tu 
Phaedra and to beg her in marriage for himself. Upon his ap- 
pearance Euclio, who has only just discovered the theft of the 
treasure, is beside himself with alarm, distractedly running here 
and there in terror and anguish, calling for his gold, and invoking 
the aid of all in recovering his loss. Lyconides, ignorant of the real 
cause, believes the outcry is due to the discovery that Phaedra has 
been betrayed. Without reflecting, he admits that he is culpable, 
and Euclio interprets this confession of guilt as referring to the 
gold. The complications that ensue are many, but finally all is 
explained, and the gold that Strobilus brings to Lyconides is re- 
stored to Euclio. That is as far as the play takes us. for the end 
is missing, but it is not difficult to construct the dénouement. With- 
out doubt, Megadorus renounces his claims to Phaedra in favor of 
Lyconides, and Euclio, to whom the treasure has been returned, 
realizing that true happiness does not consist in great wealth, prob- 
ably shares the treasure with his daughter and her husband. 

Such similarity as there is between this Latin play and E/ 
castigo de la miseria is only discernible in the delineation of the 
characters of Euclio and D. Marcos. Otherwise the plays are far 
apart. The incidents are totally dissimilar, and the other characters 
have nothing in common. Even as to the portrayal of character 
the two misers are decidedly different. Plautus did not attempt to 
depict typical avarice. Rather did he try to show the torments 
of unhappiness and anxiety through which a man passes who has 
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been very poor and then suddenly is overwhelmed by great wealth. 
Avarice with Euclio was not a vice. It was a trait probably pos- 
sessed in embryo and not developed until he found the treasure. 
He lived frugally because he had to do so. He was poor and had 
a daughter to support; it behooved him to be careful. The dis- 
covery of the gold came upon him suddenly; he had no time to 
reflect, and, unaccustomed to the idea of wealth, he lost his head 
and acted like a man demented. Previously, Euclio had been re- 
signed to his poverty; he gave no indication of an insatiable desire 
to accumulate gain, to win for himself position in society. On the 
other hand, D. Marcos, also poor and needy from his youth, yet of 
good birth and always a gentleman, was anxious to advance in the 
world in which he moved. Then as now, money was the “ open 
sesame,” and, quick to appreciate this, he practised the small and rigid 
economies so common and yet so ridiculous in the eyes of the seven- 
teenth century and so pathetic in the present age of gentle human- 
ity. There was nothing dishonorable in his poverty nor in the 
accumulating of his small fortune. Indeed we are told that he 
was of excellent habits and held in good repute. By the sweat 
of his brow, and with personal discomfort, he slowly but steadily 
gathered together his six thousand ducats. What wonder they 
were dear to his heart! Necessity, the pinch of poverty, and the 
honor of the Spanish gentleman, had forced D. Marcos to become 
niggardly in his habits of living. It is not until he allows his 
covetousness to influence him in the choice of a wife that he can 
indeed be called avaricious and a miser in the veritable sense of 
those words. In the novela retribution accomplishes its ends much 
more effectively than in the drama, for the results are more dis- 
astrous. 

It is not surprising that Dofia Maria took the subject of avarice 
for her most interesting novel, nor that she developed it so ingeni- 
ously and so successfully, since a familiar figure of her period was 
the poor but proud hidalgo who presented a brave front to society, 
clinging pathetically to the vestiges of grandeur, yearning for the 
past splendors of the time when Spain led the world in the glory of 
her wealth and her achievements. It was a type characteristically 
Spanish and a natural development of the political, social and 
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economic status of the country. Because he was proud and because 
he longed to live as a gentleman D. Marcos was incited to economize 
in order that in time he might fill a position worthy of his ambitions; 
but as in the case of everything else that is carried to extremes, 
he succumbed to the pernicious habit, and later allowed it to dom- 
inate his life. Dofia Maria may have been familiar with the Aulu- 
laria, but she did not have to depend upon any foreign source for 
her inspiration. There were living examples of niggardliness all 
around her, and in no other place was this more the case than in 
Madrid. She may have been influenced by Cervantes but she did 
not have to rely on his portrayal as a model to follow. Her own 
inventive genius was able to draw from the living examples around 
her. It was a subject often used by contemporary Spanish writers 
for the purpose of ridicule. Rather was it more natural for foreign 
writers seeking such material, to borrow inspiration from Spanish 
models. Dofia Maria de Zayas has often been cited as influencing 
VAvare of Moliére.* An analysis of Moliére’s play, however, 
leaves no doubt as to the fact that the main ideas are taken—as 
intimated above—from the Aulularia of Plautus, but so well is the 
subject handled, and so original is the development of the char- 
acters and the plot, together with the addition of natural wit, that 
the debt of Moliére to Plautus is swallowed up in the superiority of 
the French production over the Latin play. That Moliére was able 
to read Spanish and was well acquainted with the drama of the 
peninsula is evident from the fact that in his library were many 
Spanish plays and that his work shows at times Spanish sources. 
He was quite frank himself in confessing that he was not over- 
discriminating in the choice of subjects but made use of whatever 
he founa that suited his purpose. Without doubt he knew the novels 
of Dofia Maria de Zayas, which not only were popular among her 
own people, but soon found their way into France. However that 
may be, Moliére has drawn a miser totally different from the 
hero of the Spanish tale, who has an air of reality about him 
in his exaggerated sense of economy. Harpagon belongs to a 

23 Tesoro de Nov. Esp. Ant. y Mod.: Eugenio de Ochoa. Moliére et le 
théatre espagnol: E, Martinenche. Moliére et Espagne: Guillaume Huszar. 
Paris, 1907. 


24 Moliére et le thédtre espagnol: E. Martinenche. 
15 
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type in which avarice is made an essential characteristic of his 
nature. He makes a business of being miserly. He has been rich 
for a long time, has a fine establishment, rich furnishings, good 
horses for his pleasure and all the appurtenances pertaining to a 
man of his position, yet with it all he is very close. Poor D. 
Marcos, born in poverty, has saved for years, and in his saving has 
been hard on nobody but himself. Harpagon makes his children 
unhappy because he refuses to provide for them as a man with his 
means should. He is miserly with his money, not because he 
wishes to hoard it, rather because he is anxious to increase it through 
business. He is simply and purely selfish, and his mania makes 
him appear repellent to us. D. Marcos, with all his faults, is 
pathetically human. He lacks the sharp astuteness of Harpagon 
who lends money at exorbitant rates of interest, and seeks to en- 
rich himself at the sacrifice of others. There is no malice in his 
make-up. He has a child-like trust and confidence in human nature. 
What he has saved has not been acquired through fraud or mis- 
representation. He is essentially honest and not underhanded in 
any way. Even before marrying Dojia Isidora he is quite frank 
with her concerning his economical proclivities and proposes a plan 
whereby they may live with little expenditure, saving so that the 
children they may have may be handsomely provided for. He 
guards his money carefully, but not frantically as does Harpagon, 
nor is he secretive about the fact that he has means. Harpagon is 
afraid he will be thought wealthy and then robbed. D. Marcos by 
nature is not suspicious. 

An interesting character found in both the Spanish and French 
play is the professional matchmaker, a typical figure of the century, 
who arranges the match between Harpagon and Mariane as well as 
that between D. Marcos and Dojia Isidora. 

The idea of the enumeration of petty savings practised by the 
miser is found in both the Latin and French plays and in the 
Spanish tale, although all three are quite different in substance. 

In El castigo de la miseria we have the intervention of magic, 
which is not an unnatural proceeding in the fiction and drama of 
the period.** Hardly could Moliére have introduced this element 


25 Cf. Coloquio de los perros, by Cervantes. 
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into his play, for Harpagon was of too keen and sly a nature to 
have allowed himself to be so imposed upon. This is an essential 
difference in the character of the two misers, and for this reason 
D. Marcos presents an appealing and pitiful figure that produces an 
effect more tragical than ridiculous. 

Emilia Pardo Bazan speaks highly of this novel by Dofia Maria 
and takes umbrage at the statement made by Navarrete in contradic- 
tion of the opinion submitted by Llorente that Dofia Maria de Zayas 
might well have written the Gil Blas and the Bachiller de Sala- 
manca.”® Navarrete does not consider her capable of producing 
anything as good of its kind. He says that she lacks the necessary 
observation and intimate knowledge of life which only a man can 
acquire. Emilia Pardo Bazan feels sure that for the author of 
El castigo de la miseria to compose the Bachiller de Salamanca 
would not have been too arduous a task. She even goes farther 
and gives her opinion that some of the Novelas amorosas will bear 
favorable comparison with the short stories of Cervantes.” 

In spite of his adverse criticism concerning her genius, Navar- 
rete, as well as Ochoa, consider this her best production.** Per- 


haps for the reason that it was so good, and original in its ideas, 
Juan de la Hoz Mota,” recognizing its merit, appropriated the 
plot, dramatized it, and evolved a play® which ranks as one of 


26 Observaciones criticas sobre el Romance de Gil Blas de Santillane, por 
Juan Antonio Llorente. Madrid, 1822. Gives a list of thirty-seven who may 
have been the creators of the original of Gil Blas from which the story was 
taken. Dojia Maria stands fourteenth on the list. “Dofia Maria de Zayas y 
Sotomayor, natural de Madrid, escribid en 1647 dos tomos de novelas, que su- 
ponen en su autora capacidad de componer el Bachiller y el Gil Blas, si se 
hubiese dedicado a historias fabulosas mas largas y mas encadenadas que una 
novela.” 

27“ |. .y es de advertir que algunas de las novelas cortas de dofia Maria 
de Zayas pueden sostener sin desdoro la comparacién con otras del manco in- 
signe. Esto no significa que dofia Maria de Zayas fuese capaz de concebir el 
Quijote. Quijote hay uno, uno nada mas. Para la autora de El Castigo de la 
miseria, no seria impresa tan ardua escribir el Bachiller de Salamanca 6 La 
picara Justina.” Introduction to Las Novelas de Dotia Maria de Zayas: Bibl. de 
la Mujer; dirigida por Emilia Pardo Bazan. 

28 Tesoro de Nov. Esp, Ant. y Mod.; Nov. post. & Cervantes: Navarrete. 
Bibl. de Aut. Esp. 

29 Born 1620, Madrid. 

30 Fl Castigo de la Miseria. 
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the best plays of “el teatro antiguo,’ and whatever fame has 
survived him is due to this play.** He wrote several others but 
they have been eclipsed by this one, and have fallen into oblivion.” 
It seems at times to have been a question as to whether Juan de la 
Hoz drew from Maria de Zayas or vice versa.** There can be 
no doubt as to this if due account is taken of the dates of publica- 
tion of both works and the date of birth of the two authors. There 
has even been doubt expressed as to whether the novela was the 
only source for the play. A careful examination of both short 
story and play will resolve all uncertainties, and establish the fact 
that Juan de la Hoz could hardly have followed any other model. 
The general outline is the same, as well as the succession of events 
and the principal characters. Its merit surely does not rest on its 
originality, but rather on the happy treatment the author has given 
the subject in his dramatization. It belongs to the class called 
comedias de figuron, featuring some ridiculous character—a carica- 
ture, as it were. Ticknor says it is “one of the best specimens of 
character drawing on the Spanish stage, and may, in many re- 
spects, bear a comparison with the Aulularia of Plautus and the 
Avare of Moliére.” 

La Hoz has kept the same names for his principal characters— 
D. Marcos, Dofia Isidora and D. Agustin, but he has added more 
comedy in the figure of Chinchilla, servant to Agustin and to Dofia 
Isidora, who takes the part of the “gracioso” of the Spanish 
comedy, and is not found in the story. Another character whose 
role is made more important is D. Marcos’ personal servant, a 
Galician, who furnishes much humor in his peculiarities of speech 
and the account of his master’s mode of living. In the play, it is 
made very clear that Dofia Isidora originates the scheme for de- 
ception, and with the consent of Agustin, a student of Salamanca 

31 Sismonde de’ Sismondi, vol. ii, p. 346; Nov. post. a Cervantes; Manuel 
de Literatura: por Antonio Gil de Zarate. Paris, 1865. 

82 Principios Generales de Lit. é Hist. de la Lit. espaiiola: por Manuel de 
la Revilla y Pedro Alcantara Garcia. Madrid 1884. Manuel de literatura: 
por Antonio Gil de Zarate. Paris 1865. 


38 Coleccién del Teatro Espaiol: por Garcia de la Huerta. 


33" Huerta supposes that it was taken from the novel by Cervantes entitled 
El casamiento engaioso. 
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with whom she has been intimate, prepares to find a husband for 
herself. They go to Madrid, hire a house, furnish it richly, and 
give every appearance of wealth. D. Agustin poses as a nephew 
of Dofia Isidora, who passes as a widow. Once the scheme is 
formulated, Agustin takes entire charge and Dojia Isidora drops 
into the background. Nothing is told us of the personal appearance 
of the lady, although in the story this forms a special point of 
interest. The scene once set, Dojia Isidora begins to receive vis- 
itors, among them the owner of the house, a certain D. Alonso, 
who is at once interested in his charming tenant. While paying 
his call, a noise is heard outside as of someone being persecuted. 
A servant reports that a horrible spectre of a man is chasing an 
unfortunate “gallego.” At that moment he enters, to escape from 
his pursuer and in answer to questions describes his master as 
D. Marcos. Thereupon D. Alonso explains to the company just the 
kind of man D. Marcos is, qualifying him as the stingiest person in 
Madrid, “ the first to weaken water” (fl inventé aguar el agua), 
yet one who through his niggardliness has accumulated a fairly 
large sum of money. The description of D. Marcos given in the 
play is almost identical with that in the story. Shortly afterwards, 
Agustin. who thinks D. Marcos just the person to fit into his plans, 
manages with the aid of the professional matchmaker to interest 
D. Marcos in the widow who is reputed wealthy. In the novela, 
he is not portrayed in such mercenary guise, for, although inter- 
ested principally in the wealth he may acquire, yet in his simplicity 
he is also attracted by the lady. 


“‘ Admiréle sobre todo el agrado y discrecién de dojia Isidora, 
que parecia la misma gracia, tanto en donaire como en amores, 
y fueron tantas y tan bien dichas las razones que dijo 4 don Marcos, 
que no solo le agrad6, mas le enamoré, mostrando en sus agrad- 


ecimientos el alma que la tenia el buen sefior bien sencilla y sin 
doblez.” 


This cannot be said of the D. Marcos of the play, whose one 
thought was of the fortune his wife would bring him, with never 
a tender sentiment in respect to the lady. On the other hand, 
Dofia Maria represents Dofia Isidora as far more heartless than 
the same figure in the comedia; she is devoid of all kindliness, is 
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hard to the last extremity, and finally does she not make off with 
all her husband’s property, in company with Agustin? Could there 
be a greater adventuress? But, in the play, when D. Marcos dis- 
covers the trick played upon him and asks 


“; Y me he de quedar casado?” 
does not Dofia Isidora answer, 


“Eso hasta que yo muera, 
Pues mi amor urdié este engajfio, 
Para haceros mi marido.” 


As in the story, D. Marcos is entertained before his marriage 
at the home of Dofia Isidora in a most elegant manner, and he 
fully enjoys the delicate food, the gay company, the songs and 
dances. After his marriage comes the sad awakening, as we already 
know it. Agustin, who has renewed a love affair with a former 
sweetheart is anxious to elope, and in order to facilitate his plan 
persuades Chinchilla to steal the gold which is kept in a chest and 
which D. Marcos with much care has moved to his bride’s home. 
It consists of six thousand ducats—the same amount as is given in 
the story. It is interesting to note that Agustin intends to pay back 
the money as soon as his bride shall receive her dowry. This makes 
him out a far more respectable figure than in the story. He also has 
every intention of marrying his sweetheart. In the story, there is 
no mention of marriage. In fact, after reaching Italy, Inés plies 
the trade of courtesan to support herself and Agustin. 

With the loss of the gold there follows the scene at the magi- 
cian’s with all the attendant circumstances.** When D. Marcos 
cries out in fright, people rush in, among them the personnages 
involved in the plot. There follow explanations and recriminations 
but finally all are satisfied with the outcome except D. Marcos who 
has to make the best of a bad bargain. Unlike the story, his money 
is returned to him intact, and in this ending it seems that poetic 
justice fails and that the moral is weak for the perpetrators of 
the fraud are successful in their machinations and are in no way 

84 Ticknor was mistaken in part when he made the following statement: 
“The first of these scenes is taken in a good degree, from the Novelas, ed. 1637, 


p. 86; but the scene with the astrologer is wholly the poet’s own, and parts of 
it are worthy of Ben Jonson.” 
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punished for their misdeeds. The question might almost arise as to 
which are the wrongdoers. As Ticknor says it is “a strange per- 
version of the original story, for which it is not easy to give a good 
reason.” 

The criticism has been made that the last or third act is super- 
fluous as the action according to dramatic rules ends with the second 
act, but the third act is full of humor and life and does not detract 
from the interest; rather, does it add to it.” La Hoz did the 
work well, and added a noteworthy contribution to the drama of 
his country by presenting one of the few plays of this period in 
which character-drawing was the important feature. At this time 
little attention was given to development of this sort; instead, the 
interest concentrated in the events, rapid movement of the action 
and the unraveling of the plot. There was little reasoning; passion 
ruled all, and intrigue within intrigue held one in suspense. 

The influence of this drama spread into France where an interest 
in things Spanish held sway at this time. Philaréte Chasles writes 
most emphatically of this period when France surrendered to an 
interest that included even the Spanish dictionary.** Spanish words 
as well as customs and literature penetrated into France. 

“Tl n’y avait plus de France frangaise; l’Espagne débordait. 
On se mit a prendre du chocolat a l’espagnole, 4 jouer au hoc 
comme les Espagnols; on donna des fiestas sur l’eau, a leur exemple. 
Mille expressions castillanes nous sont restées. . . . Les femmes 
prennent la mantille; Amadis fait fureur; le gout des aventures 
romanesques charme le peuple le plus raisonnable de la terre.” 
and again farther on, in speaking of the literary influence, 

“L’Espagne s’admire, et ses voisins la copient; les oeuvres 
créées par elle servent d’enseignement a tous. En France, ces germes 
sont féconds; Scarron leur emprunte les grossi¢res trames d’une 
intrigue embrouillée et facétie populaire des Picaros; d’Urfé amuse 
les femmes en imitant les fantaisies bergeresque, etc.” 

So it was not strange that popular novels and plays from Spain 
should find their way into France, and that new and unusual themes 
should be seized upon by French authors, seeking variety, and trans- 
mitted to the public. Scarron was one of these to avail himself of 

85 Ticknor; Zarate. 


86 Etudes sur 'Espagne, et sur les influences de la littérature espagnole en 
France et en Italie. 
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some of the most piquantes Spanish compositions. He did not im- 
prove upon them, nor did he add anything original. He simply 
translated them into his own tongue, but he made the grave mistake 
of not making this clear to the public, publishing them without the 
slightest mention of their respective authors. The translations ap- 
peared apparently as his own original work. Unfortunately for 
him, D’Ouville who had spent seven years in Spain in the service 
of the Count of Dognon and had the chance to become familiar 
with the Spanish productions, shortly after the translations by 
Scarron appeared, published a collection of Spanish tales (1656), 
admittedly translations, and in his preface twitted Scarron with the 
intent to deceive. Thereupon resulted a bitter quarrel which was 
continued even after D’Ouville’s death between Scarron and 
D’Ouville’s brother, Boisrobert, who carried on his work. In the 
Nouvelles-tragi-comiques of Scarron are several novels by Dojia 
Maria de Zayas, but of particular interest at this point is the one 
entitled Chatiment de l Avarice which is a fairly good translation 
of the novela El castigo de la miseria. In this he probably saw 
in its realism and caricature the germs of burlesque—that type of 
humor later developed by him, and was tempted to include it in his 
work. When pressed by his enemies, he admitted the truth about the 
translations but claimed that he had improved upon them and that 
the originals were written in extremely poor Spanish! Paul 
Morillot in his book Scarron, Etude Biographique et Littéraire, 
(Paris, 1888), can see no reason why Scarron should be blamed in 
any way nor that he suffered from the exposure. He adds that 
his work was far superior to either D’Ouville’s or Maria de Zayas’ 
and that he added so much from his own inventive genius that he 
saved the work of Dofia Maria de Zayas from oblivion!*’ “ N’est-ce 
pas le cas de dire que la fagon a peut-étre mieux valu que |’étoffe?” 
A comparison of the two works fails to reveal any basis for such 
reasoning. All credit is due to Dofia Maria for a piece of work 
remarkable for its originality, freshness of interest and elegance of 
expression. It cannot be reasonably maintained that Scarron or 
anyone else has either improved upon it, or has added to its intrinsic 
merits. 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY Lena E. V. SyLvANIa 


87T have been unable to consult the translation by D’Ouville. 
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N his very careful commentary upon the newly found text of La 

Estrella de Sevilla, M. R. Foulché-Delbosc attempts, under the 
heading Vers perdus, to estimate the number of lines missing from 
the text. His results are based, first, on the pages missing from 
one printed version, and with that side of his argument I am not 
concerned. Second, he employs the method of noting incomplete 
strophes. There is only one such in the entire play, a quintilla 
beginning with line 1402. The rime scheme of the strophe shows 
that line 1404 is missing. 

M. Foulché-Delbosc then goes on to examine the passages of 
romance meter for possible gaps. He makes the following state- 
ment (p. 515): “Quant aux vers de romance, ils sont assujettis, 
comme ils le sont généralement dans les comedias, 4 une sorte de 
balancement rythmique dont l’amplitude normale est de quatre vers 
octosyllabiques. La phrase se termine avec le dernier vers de chaque 
quatrain, ou bien elle a, 4 cet endroit, une pause plus ou moins im- 
portante, rendue visible par un signe de ponctuation. Parfois aussi 
(rarement, semble-t-il, chez les poétes qui manient le vers avec 
aisance) il y a enjambement, la phrase commencée dans un quatrain 
continuant, sans la plus légére pause, dans le quatrain suivant; mais, 
en ce cas, il y a un trés prochain retour a la pause fondamentale de 
quatre en quatre vers. . . . L’examen des vers de romance n’a ici 
d’autre but que de rechercher si notre texte a des lacunes, étant 
décelées par la présence d’un quatrain incomplet. . . . La détermina- 
tion des quatrains se fait sans difficulté quand les enjambements 
sont rares. Quand ils sont fréquents, il est indispensable d’avoir 
recours a la contre-épreuve: elle consiste naturellement a essayer une 
détermination différente en prenant pour point de départ le vers 
qui, dans le premier essai, était le troisiéme vers d’un quatrain. 
Celle de ces deux divisions qui présentera le moins d’enjambements 
doit étre considérée comme la bonne.” (The italics are mine.) 

1 La Estrella de Sevilla, in Revue hispanique, vol. 48, 1920, pp. 497-678. 
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Following out this line of reasoning, M. Foulché-Delbosc reaches 
the conclusion that 18 lines are missing from the romance passages 
(p. 518). 

The division of the romance meter into quatrains was treated 
by me at some length on a former occasion.*» Those who were 
courageous enough to read the article may recall my conclusion, 
generally accepted by reviewers: that the romances viejos were 
never composed in quatrains; and that strict quatrain structure as 
a normal feature of the romance did not appear till about 1589. 

With regard to the romance passages in the drama of the siglo 
de oro, I said, as long ago as 1911,° “ This usage [the division of 
romances into quatrains] became the rule with the later artistic 
poets, except in the drama.” Later investigations* confirmed this 
statement. M. Foulché-Delbosc, however, bases textual criticism 
upon a contrary opinion, and altho he adduces no proof in support 
of his contention, it appears worth while to enter more fully into 
the matter, if only to prevent perhaps further editing of texts upon 
this basis. Such a system, carried out logically, would lead to some 
strange propositions, as I shall show. 

One should lay down at the outset this basic rule: only autograph 
manuscripts are thoroly safe material for metrical studies. This 
is far more true, to be sure, where the studies deal with the internal 
structure of the line than where they concern strophes.° But in so 
delicate a matter as the determination of quatrains in a romance 
passage, the omission of a line or two here and there is enough to 
throw one’s conclusions quite out of focus, and every one knows 
that the omission of a line or two occurs with great frequency in 
some of the comedias printed in the seventeenth century. 

In order to command ample autograph material, one would 
need to be in Madrid. Failing that, one must work from the few 
autograph plays which have been reprinted in critical editions. 


2 Are the Spanish romances written in quatrains? and other questions, in 
Romanic Review, VII, 1916, pp. 42-82. 

8 Spanish Ballads, New York, 1911, p. xxxvii. 

#Romanic Review, loc. cit., pp. 66-68. 

5 The investigations which I have from time to time conducted upon the 
proportion of verse-forms in the comedias are not subject to much error by 
reason of imperfect texts. The quantity of data is so great that only a very 
badly mutilated text could vitiate the results. 
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These are the following: Lope de Vega, La Dama boba (ed. Schevill, 
Berkeley, 1918) ; Sin Secreto no hay amor (ed. Rennert, Publ. Mod. 
Lang. Ass. of Am., vol. IX, 1894, pp. 182-311) ; Vélez de Guevara, 
El Rey en su imaginacion (ed. J. Gdmez Ocerin, Madrid, 1920) ; 
La Serrana de la Vera (ed. R. Menéndez Pidal and M. Goyri de 
Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1916) ; Calderén, El Mdgico prodigioso 
(ed. Morel-Fatio, Heilbronn, 1877) ; La Selva confusa (ed. G. T. 
Northup, Revue hispanique, vol. 21, 1909, pp. 168-338); and the 
last two acts of Troya abrasada (ed. G. T. Northup, Revue his- 
panique, vol. 29, 1913, pp. 195-346). If there are others, I do not 
recall them. But I am satisfied that no amount of additional mate- 
rial would alter at any essential point the conclusions to be arrived 
at from a study of these seven plays. 

One may assume, I think, that dramatists of the skill and repute 
of Lope de Vega, Vélez de Guevara and Calderén rarely set down 
on paper a faulty strophe. Faulty lines do occur not infrequently 
in their rough drafts, to be corrected later. Omission of an entire 
line would be much more rare, and, in fact, there are in the seven 
plays I have named but two defective strophes,® notwithstanding 
that several of the manuscripts are borradores of the roughest type. 
There are, I say, but two defective strophes in meters other than 
romance. No one can suppose that precisely the romance verse, 
and none other, was written with egregious carelessness. Let us 
see, then, in what way Lope and Vélez and Calderon actually wrote 
romance. 

It is evident, I suppose, that a romance passage, the number of 
whose lines is not divisible by four, cannot be composed in strict 
quatrains, unless there is an estribillo to throw the count off." On 
the other hand, of course, the mere fact that the number of verses 
is divisible by four by no means proves that the passage in question 

6 Lope, Sin Secreto no hay amor: one line of a décima, v. 2599, is lacking in 
the autograph. Calderén, La Selva confusa;: one line is lacking from the quin- 
tilla which begins in v. 1068, if the copy is accurate. 

7M. G. Cirot, in his suggestive article Le mouvement quaternaire dans les 
romances (Bull. hispanique, vol. XXI, 1919, pp. 103-142), made the point (p. 121) 
that many romances, non-multiples of four, “ont bien le mouvement que j’appel- 
lerais quaternaire, au moins dans leur plus grande partie.” That is perfectly 
true; but “in their major part” is not the same as “in their entirety,” and M. 


Cirot would, I feel sure, be the first to deny the possibility of detecting missing 
lines by the rigid application of the quatrain yardstick to such passages. 
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is written in quatrains. Where there is no quatrain structure, di- 
visibility by four is a matter of pure chance, and one may expect to 
find about as many multiples of four as non-multiples. That is 
what actually occurs in the seven autograph plays I have examined. 

In La Dama boba we find, as multiples of four, passages of 80, 
172, 208, and 60 lines; non-multiples: 174, 134 and 158. 

In Sin Secreto no hay amor, multiples of four: 264, 140, 192, 
76, 80, 8, 112; non-multiples: 66, 82, 98. 

In El Rey en su imaginacion, multiples of four: 40, 340, 96, 
172; non-multiples: 334, 150, 106, 314. 

In La Serrana de la Vera, multiples of four: 100, 272; non- 
multiples: 102,° 406, 126. 

In El Magico prodigioso, multiples of four: 632,-216, 156, 296, 
140, 328, 340; non-multiples: 202.° 

In La Selva confusa, multiples of four: 92, 108, 132; non-multi- 
ples: 286, 327,7° 62. 

In Troya abrasada, last two acts, multiples of four: 192, 44, 420, 
192; non-multiples: 94, 174, 302, 230. 

Examination of these passages in detail confirms the conclu- 
sions which I arrived at in 1916 (loc. cit., p. 67). “‘ When the 
romance meter is used for dialog, it does not keep to quatrains.” 
(That is the case in the great majority of the cited passages.) 
“ But when the romance fulfils its first function of a long narrative 
monolog, it may or may not be written in quatrains.” (In quat- 
rains: La Dama boba, 413-492; El Rey en su imaginacién, 1097- 
1136; La Serrana de la Vera, 1633-1776. Not in quatrains: Sin 
Secreto no hay amor, 617-846; El Mdgico prodigioso, 3417-3532.) 
“Tf the lyrical or rhetorical element comes in, quatrains are much 
more likely to be found, and to be preserved strictly.” (El Rey en 
su imaginacién, 1995-2090. ) 


8 Vv. 2050-2157; 108 lines in all, but six are made up of the triple repetition 
of an estribillo of 7+ 11. 

®I follow, naturally, the MS version of this play, and not the printed version, 
which is also given by the editor. 

10 The texts of La Selva confusa and Troya abrasada are rough drafts, full 
of erasures and corrections. I use only the lines numbered by the editor with 
Arabic numerals, that is, the author’s final version. The odd number, 327, is 
caused by Calderén’s inadvertence in not making due allowance for a line he had 
crossed out. 
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The reader will not fail to observe that, according to M. Foulché- 
Delbosc’s method of computing missing lines, each non-multiple of 
four nofed above denotes a gap of at least two lines in the author’s 
manuscript. The mere statement of this consequence is, I believe, 
a sufficient demonstration of the error of his method. 

It is, to be sure, natural that a verse having assonance in every 
other line should fall into groups which end with the assonating 
words ; that is, in couplets or their multiple, and the nearest, easiest 
multiple is the quatrain. M. Foulché-Delbosc is wholly right in 
affirming that there is a natural rhythm interrupted now and then 
by enjambement, but soon recovered. Only, the real unit is the 
couplet, not the quatrain. 

There are long passages which appear to be in quatrains, and 
then are interrupted by a couplet. Let us take a concrete example. 
In Calderén’s La Selva confusa, if one begins with verse 2181, 
he will find that the ensuing passage of romance is cast in al- 
most perfect quatrains as far as verse 2224. Then there is a 
couplet (verses 2225-2226). From there to the end of the pas- 
sage, in verse 2288, the quatrains continue. M. Foulché-Delbosc’s 
theory would compel him to conjecture a gap of two lines before or 
after the couplet mentioned. Yet such a conjecture would be quite 
unwarranted. This kind of phenomenon appears over and over 
again, and indicates nothing else than the involuntary and uncon- 
scious grouping of lines according to the assonance. For a time 
the quatrains flow smoothly. With entire naturalness they are 
broken. There may be pages where hardly a perfect one can be 
found. Then a lyrical or sententious touch brings them back.” 

It is really a long step from this naturally rhythmic romance, 
as it is found in the comedias and in the poetry of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, before 1589, to the genuine quaternary romance 
(if that term is permissible). To appreciate the gulf which sepa- 
rates the two, one should study the poetry of the Romancero general 

11 There are frequent, but not extensive, passages in which it is difficult to 
discover any possible division into regular units, even of two lines. Thus, Lo 
Dama boba, 2879-2892; El Magico prodigioso, 2907-2927. I formerly ventured 
the opinion (loc. cit., pp. 67-68) that such passages are rarer in the generation 


of Lope de Vega than in that of Calderén, but I am not at all sure now that I 
was right. 
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of 1600-1604.’* Here one finds sporadic examples of the non- 
multiple of four,’* but the vast majority obey the following laws: 
there is a period or semi-colon at the end of each quatrain; there is 
very rarely a period within a quatrain; and there is never (if one 
may risk so strong a word without having examined every poem) 
enjambement from one quatrain to another. Enjambement was 
also practically unknown in the romances viejos. Its extensive use 
appears to be characteristic of the drama, and it converts the ro- 
mance, as I have said elsewhere, into a sort of short-line blank 
verse. 

In fact, M. Foulché-Delbosc’s reasoning is essentially at fault. 
He undertakes to determine quatrains in spite of enjambement, just 
as one can do when he is dealing with a strophe whose length is 
fixed by the nature of the rime. A quintilla must have five lines, 
and a redondilla four, regardless of where a period or pause occurs. 
The romance meter is by no means in the same case, and the analogy 
cannot govern it. The only essential and necessary unit, deter- 
mined by the assonance, consists of two octosyllabic lines. There 
is no means of determining larger units except by regularly recurring 
pauses; and where these fail—the larger units simply do not exist. 
Romance lacks the criterion provided by the rime-scheme in the 
consonating strophes. 

When the eminent French scholar says “Celle de ces deux 
divisions qui présentera le moins d’enjambements doit étre consi- 
dérée comme la bonne,” he really destroys his own case. If the 
regularity of end-line pauses is so slight that one must resort to a 
majority count in order to determine where the strophes end, then 
there is no strophe structure. For, in the romance meter, strophe 
structure is shown only by regularity of pauses. 

If one examines now, in the light of these facts and considera- 
tions, the romance passages in La Estrella de Sevilla, in the text 
presented by M. Foulché-Delbosc, one finds: 

(1) That the only passages intended to be written in quatrains 
are vv. 1326-1389 (narrative monolog); 2062-2117 (lyrical 

12In Duran’s Romancero general, almost any poem in the sections of Jo- 


cosos, satiricos y burlescos, and of Eréticos o amatorios will serve as material. 
18 Cf. my remarks, Joc. cit., pp. 64-65. 
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monolog) ; 2264-2275 (lyrical monolog) ; 2314-2337 (lyrical mon- 
olog) ; and probably 2340-2361 (rhetorical dialog). 

(2) That the only lacuna indicated by both sense and meter is 
one of two lines before verse 2360. The sense, not the meter, 
points to the omission of two more before verse 2926. 

(3) That the other gaps which M. Foulché-Delbosc supposes to 
exist in the extant romance passages are illusory. It will be neces- 
sary, accordingly, to modify the statement made on page 519: “Ce 
qui est démontré, c’est que notre texte est incomplet, au moins, de 
vingt-six vers (et aussi du vers 1404). Cela porterait 4 3055 le 
nombre total des vers.” 

It was, on the face of it, unlikely that the romance passages 
should have suffered so much, whilst there is only one line missing 
from all the rest of the play; that 37% of the comedia should have 
dropped eighteen lines, and 63% but one. There is nothing in the 
facts to explain nor to support such an extraordinary discrepancy. 

I feel quite certain that the distinguished editor, who once 
analyzed so brilliantly the arte mayor line, will, when his attention 
is focussed upon these matters, agree with me. 


S. Griswotp MorLey 
University or CALIFORNIA 


14 The fact that these passages and none others capitalize every quatrain, or 
almost every one, might have enlightened the editor as to the distinction which 
must be made between strophic and non-strophic romance. 

The passage (1881-1986) which contains the estribillo of 7-+-11 is in in 
every way analogous to that in La Serrana de la Vera, 2050-2157. The auto- 
graph of Vélez demonstrates that the presence of such an estribillo does not 
prove that the passage is in quatrains—unless Vélez wrote faulty verse. 

The editor of La Estrella de Sevilla, in his counting, failed to observe that 
vv. 2224-27 form a redondilla. If he had, he would have been forced to con- 
jecture an omission of two lines before v. 2224. The presence of this redondilla 
is, however, correctly noted in the table of meters on page 656. I am unable to 
locate the half redondilla mentioned in the same item. 





PROVENCIAL NOTES 


N §39 ov his Outline of the Phonology and Morphology of Old 
Provencal, Grandgent tells us that anta, with a for au, iz un- 
explaind. It may be considerd a normal development. After 
auscultare chanjed to ascultare, Romanic au waz nearly always 
follod by a singl consonant. The word-form *aunta had feu or 
no paralels in erly Provencial. This foren form waz normalized 
by dropping the u. The same chanje iz seen in modern clastro < 
claustra, and in ancient espantar for *espauntar = espaventar. If 
ancient claustra iz not a bookish form, its au may hav bin prezervd 
by the influence ov claus. Or perhaps the u ov *aunta and *es- 
pauntar waz lost more eazily becauz ov nazality, hwich obscured the 
oral cwality ov the vouel. A contraccion ov nazalized au to a 
simpl vouel cood be normal, beside unchanjed oral au. Meyer- 
Liibke ignores Provencial espantar and modern espantd in his 
Romanic diccionery, but givs Italian spantare and the Hispanic 
ecwivalents. He asumes that exrpaventare became *expaentare by 
disimilacion. This theory iz hardly justifiabl; » and v ar too 
widely different to afect each other. The development ov *espaun- 
tar seems to be indicated by the noun espaontier, givn az a variant 
ov espaventier in Levy’s Petit dictionnaire provencal-francais. 
*Aunta iz reprezented in enauntir, a variant ov enantir. 

Erly Provencial has maiti(n) az a variant ov mati(n). In his 
Romanic diccionery Meyer-Liibke mencions maiti, and paralels 
found in Italy (probably borrod, like Spanish maitines), without 
explaining the added i. The asociacion ov *mattino with *ndxte 
produced the variant *maxtino, hwich became maitin corresponding 
to noit or nuoit. 

In the Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, vol. 41, p. 93, E. 
Richter ses that melhurar, and other words with ritn u az a variant 
ov ritn 0, hatten und haben sicher the velar vouel [u], not the 
palatal vouel [y], hwich iz ritn u in modern Provencial az in 
French; and that the riming ov melhura with -ura < -fira indicates 
a retencion ov the Latin sound ov @ in erly Provencial. I do not 
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hav at hand Mistral’s Tresor; but the Pichot tresor ov Xavier de 
Fourviéres givs meiur az an ecwivalent ov meiourié ‘ amendement.’ 
Evidently meiur, corresponding to the stem ov ancient melhurar, 
upsets the sicher-statement. If melhura rimed with such a word 
az dura, that proovs that melhurar containd the sound commonly 
derived from Latin clos u; but it tells us nothing at all about the 
retencion or loss ov the velar sound [uJ]. Latin curare ment ‘ care 
for’ and ‘cure’: morbum curare waz asociated with meliorare, 
and produced meJhurar az a variant ov melhorar. 


E. H. Tutte 
NortH Haven, Conn. 





REVIEWS 


Ronsard et L’Humanisme by Pierre de Nolhac, Paris, Champion, 1921. 
Studies in the French Renaissance by Arthur Tilley, Cambridge University Press, 

1922. 

Two books published within a year’s interval have lately shed new light 
upon the literature of XVI Century France, so gradually emerging for scholars 
into the full light of familiar day. 

One of these, Arthur Tilley’s Studies in the French Renaissance, brings into 
brilliant relief various aspects of that period, lighting up matters so various as: 
The University of Caen and the Renaissance, The Prose Romances of Chivalry, 
Rabelais and Geographical Discovery, Rabelais and Henry II, Rabelais under 
Francis I, the Paris Bookseller, Galliot Du Pré, Dorat and the Pleiade, the 
Renaissance precept, “ Follow Nature,” Montaigne’s Interpreters, Pamphlets of 
the French Wars of Religion. Such are the subjects treated in the ten chapters 
contained in the book, several of them already printed in Collection or Review, 
but here revised and enlarged. 

The other work, Ronsard et L’Humanisme by Pierre de Nolhac, confines 
itself to one aspect of the French Renaissance and makes one poet the centre of 
a discussion, the first-fruits it may be of the History of Humanism for which 
M. de Nolhac is commonly credited with a plan. Mr. Tilley’s book was in type 
before he had the opportunity of consulting that of M. de Nolhac, so that the 
later owes nothing to the earlier work. Naturally the two authors tread more 
than once upon the same ground and their different approach lends interest to 
the perusal of their works. 

Pierre de Nolhac, the author of the earlier and larger volume Ronsard et 
L’Humanisme, is a recent Academician endowed with those versatile talents gen- 
erally associated with the period he writes of rather than with that he lives in. 
For thirty years curator of the Museum at Versailles and now installed in the 
same capacity at the Jacquemart-André Museum in Paris, he is equally at home 
and equally authoritative in the twin realms of literature and of art. Let it 
suffice to recall his Histoire du Chateau de Versailles, his studies of Nattier, Hu- 
bert Robert and the other painters, and those works on Petrarch which have 
established him as incontestable master in that domain. The present volume, 
permeated as it is by sound and exhaustive scholarship, takes its place like its 
predecessor as final authority in the subject treated. Every assertion, every 
description, every theory, every note, is based upon the most painstaking and exact 
research. Had M. de Nolhac been in search of mere réclame, more than one 
of his chapters might readily have been expanded into half a dozen articles based 
on original investigations. Instead of this, the author packs into his pages, with 
a sort of modest lavishness, treasures of new knowledge invaluable to students 
of the period he treats of. An instance in point is the note on Henri de Mesmes 
apropos of Dorat’s indebtedness to his library, a note which cites or quotes: L. 
Delisle’s Le Cabinet des Manuscripts, Peiresc’s Mémoires de Henri de Mesmes, 
the dedications of Lambin’s Lucréce (1563), the Adversaria of Turnébe (1565), 
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Greek verses by Daurat prefacing Lambin’s Cicero (1566), The Clarorum 
Virorum Epistolae (1561), and unedited manuscripts of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
whose places in the Library Catalogue are indicated for the benefit of those who 
may hereafter investigate the facts of Dorat’s youth. 

Material hitherto unedited abounds on his pages; here, a Latin epistle of 
Daurat’s, or a poem by Ronsard himself, there, manuscript letters of Lambin 
or L’Hospital, or Nicolas Rapin. And such instances are merely typical of the 
procedure on every page. The abundance of the book leaves the reader wonder- 
ing that life can be long enough for scholarship and grateful that, in the midst 
of duties very different, a scholar like M. de Nolhac can find it so. 

M. de Nolhac is more than amply justified of his assertion: “ Les principales 
nouvautés de ce livre lui viennent de l’usage qu'il fait de textes, imprimés ou 
inédits, de la littérature de l’Humanisme. Sans me priver de recourir 4 d’autres 
sources, ce sont celles que j’ai particuli¢érement recherchées commes les plus 
negligées jusqu’a present.” The remark but modestly prepares the reader for the 
substantial quality of the erudition which pervades and sustains the whole study 
of Ronsard’s attitude towards humanism, the permutations of his own share in 
it, its influence upon him, and—finally—his relation with, and influence upon, the 
humanists of his day. 

The book opens with a much needed statement of the fulness and culture 
of the modern Latin literature, both prose and poetry, that, in every European 
country, antedated and accompanied the enlarging stream of vernacular expression. 
Before Ronsard’s success in the latter, the Neo-Latin poets “ revendiquent, du 
méme ton qu’emploiera la Pléiade, le mérite d’avoir doté la France d’un art 
véritable et de lui avoir fait perdre sa réputation de nation ‘barbare.’” These 
were Ronsard’s own ideas—at least before he set himself to the great task of 
awakening and developing the powers of the native Muse. In the performance 
of this task, however, lay his real gift to his country. “ Ronsard a renouvelé de 
fond en comble la matiére et la forme, l’inspiration et le vocabulaire de notre 
poésie. Afin de se donner tout entier 4 cette mission, il lui fallait, sans dédaigner 
lceuvre latine de son temps, refuser nettement de s’y associer, montrer par un 
exemple constant que le grand style nouveau introduit par l’école suffisait 4 toute 
la poésie,” and M. de Nolhac proceeds to recount the history of the humanistic 
influence which moulded the poet’s views and style. 

The first period, before Ronsard made acquaintance with his great master 
Dorat, was chiefly influenced by Claude Duchi “Seigneur Paul,” a friend with 
whom he read Virgil and Horace; and by Lazare de Baif the erudite ambassador 
and accomplished Hellenist and Latinist. At that moment he despised contempo- 
rary French verse as much as he admired ancient and modern Latin verse, which 
were generally confounded together by him and his contemporaries. Of the mod- 
erns, he owed much to Marullus, Pontanus, Sannazar, Navagero, and to his 
own compatriots Jean Second and Salmon Macrin, whom he imitated in his 
own tongue and emulated in the Latin. 

It was in the circle of his second patron, Jean Brinon of Médan and Villennes, 
that Ronsard was thrown into contact with poets and men of letters like Michel 
de L’Hospital, DuBellay, Dorat, Turnébe, and, above all, Muret, later his editor. 
He then began to make deep acquaintance with the Latin Classic poets and to 
imitate them in French verses intended to be sung to a musical accompaniment. 
His Latin culture was also fortified, and his ideas of its possible use in the 
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vernacular enlarged, by Jacques Pelétier who was already preoccupied with the 
ideas to which Ronsard and DuBellay give their later vogue. His initiation into 
Greek began when he met Dorat in the house of Lazare de Baif and became 
his pupil. The chapters upon Dorat, rich with original matter and illuminating 
comment, and adorned, it may be said in passing, with an excellent portrait, are 
perhaps the best in M. de Nolhac’s admirable work. They dissipate, finally, the 
common conception of Dorat as a mere industrious pedagogue and establish 
him as a man of solid, if somewhat indiscriminate, erudition, a sound philologist 
whom modern learning has not dethroned, a great and inspiring teacher who 
“formed” his pupils in the full sense of the word and was gratefully admired 
by the distinguished poets who called him Master;—‘ une maniére de grand 
homme” in fact, taking high rank among the men of the Renaissance. 

A chapter only less interesting than those on Dorat is that which treats of 
Muret who commented and explained the Amours of his iriend as though he 
were a classic—expounding for the reading public the antique treasures that 
the learned poet had gathered from the ancients. “Mais veu qu'il y a beau- 
coup de choses non jamais traitées, mesme des Latins, qui me pourra re- 
prendre de les avoir communiquées aux Francois?” Ronsard himself thought 
it needful to explain allusions in the little book of odes which followed the 
Amours—and, as M. de Nolhac points out, such illumination was needed for a 
poet who took pleasure in bewildering the unlettered, and expressly intoxicated 
himself with sonorous invocations. M. de Nolhac quotes in this connection the 
Hymne de Bacchus: 


“O Cuisse-né Bacchus, Mystiq, Hymenean 

Carpime, Evaste, Agnien, Manique, Lenean, 

Evie, Evoulien, Baladin, Solitere, 

Vangeur, Satyre, Roy, germe des Dieux, et pere 

Martial, Momian, Cornu, Vieillard, Enfant 

Pean, Nyctelian; Gange vit trionfant 

Ton char enorgueilli de ta dextre fameuse, 

Qui avoit tout conquis jusqu’a la mer gemmeuse.” 
The direction of Ronsard’s tastes at one moment are shown in a liminary piece 
he contributed to Belleau’s Anacreon; (p. 118) and M. de Nolhac indicates that 
here Ronsard heralded the imminent publication of that anthology of Estienne’s 
which was so famous throughout the XVIth Century: the “ Carminum poetarum 
nouem lyricae poesis principum, fragmenta.” 

The first part of the book comes to a close with an investigation into Ronsard’s 
philological scholarship—his frequentation of libraries and the composition of his 
own: 

“mes livres, que j’aime 
Plus mille fois que toy ne que moy-mesme.” 
“S’il eut pour Dorat,” M. de Nolhac concludes, “une reconnaissance d’écolier 
fidéle, il n’en garda pas une moins vive pour d'autres maitres, les livres de 
l’Antiquité pieusement écoutés dans le silence de son ‘estude.’ Il devait a ce 
double enseignement la formation singuliére qui, sans amoindrir sa grandeur 
lyrique, fait de lui parmi nos poétes le plus complet des humanistes.” 

The second part has for its subject Ronsard’s relations with contemporary 
humanists, at that time—whether Ronsard perceived it or not—separating into 
two groups: on the one hand, critical scholars, on the other, littérateurs who looked 
to the classics as models for their own compositions. 
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At court and elsewhere, the poet encountered members of both groups and 
formed with them ties of friendship or mere acquaintance. Each of these friends 
and acquaintances is dealt with in detail. Among the more learned was the great 
Ramus with whom Ronsard collaborated in his Dialectique. Whether their 
friendship stood fast throughout the famous attack on Ramus is matter, M. de 
Nolhac supposes, for conjecture. The author describes at length also the hos- 
pitable household of that disciple of Erasmus, Jean de Morel, “la fleur de mes 
Amis,”—a household graced by a learned wife, Antoinette de Loynes, and three 
well-educated daughters, of whom the eldest, Camilla, did the most credit to their 
erudite young tutor Charles Uytenhove (Utenhovius). At the house of Morel, 
Ronsard met Michel de L’Hospital. To the Chancellor, and especially to his 
delicate intervention in the misunderstanding between Ronsard and Saint Gelais, 
M. de Nolhac devotes several pages, publishing in this connection a manuscript 
letter from L’Hospital to Morel. 

Even distant from Paris and the Court, Ronsard had faithful friends and 
disciples among humanists, with several of whom M. de Nolhac renews the 
readers’ acquaintance, searching out for the purpose many a “débris de corre- 
spondence,” many a dedication from some forgotten collection ;—a letter of Pierre 
des Mirreurs, or an Epigram of Etienne Forcadel. Poitiers, Bourges, Limoges, 
Orléans, Amiens, Champagne, had each its little group of admiring poets or 
littérateurs, and on many of these M. de Nolhac has interesting indications. He 
concludes “On allongerait aisément la liste des régions frangaises ici esquissée 
si l’on énumerait celles ou des poétes de nétre langue se sont reclamés de Ronsard 
et de son école.” Other notable acquaintances were Pontus de Tyard and the 
famous Joseph Scaliger; and M. de Nolhac points out in detail the scope of their 
connection with Ronsard, quoting among other sources a “ page bien oubliée,” 
the Munsterus Hypololimaeus of Janus Rutger, of whose pen Scaliger makes 
use for a fine defense of himself, Ronsard, and other well-known poets against 
the accusation that the innocent literary festival of 1552 was a pagan and sacri- 
legious ceremony. 

Beyond France also Ronsard did not lack for admirers or readers, and M. 
de Nolhac has interesting things to say of some of these: of the Pole, Kochanow- 
ski, who later engaged in a patriotic polemic with Desportes, of André Dudith 
Sbardellat of Hungary, of Janus Dousa, Van Hout and the Canter brothers who 
spread Ronsard’s fame in the Netherlands, as did Charles Uytenhove and Plantin 
in Flanders, and, in Germany, Paul Melissus who often spoke Ronsard’s name, 
followed in his steps and sincerely mourned his death. 

Of Italians, Ronsard knew many at the French Court. Tasso came thither 
but, if the two great poets met, there is no documentary evidence of the fact. 
The earliest Italian poet who shows a first-hand knowledge of Ronsard’s work is, 
M. de Nolhac points out, Castelvetro, who, in his quarrel with Annibale Caro, 
not only sets Ronsard far above the Italian but accuses Caro—unjustly enough 
—of plagiarizing from the French poet. In fact, says M. de Nolhac, Ronsard 
did not influence the Italian poets until the force of the Renaissance was spent. 
It was then, he shows us, that Chiabrera turned frankly for inspiration to the 
poets of the Pleiade; Boccalini quaintly counted Ronsard among Dante’s de- 
fenders; the erudite Pinelli purchased the poet’s works for his great library; 
Pier Vettori and Pier Angeli da Barga opined, according to Binet, that Ronsard 
had raised his own language to the level of the Greek or Latin; and Delbene 
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and Sperone Speroni offered him dedications. The literary fiction that the latter 
was Ronsard’s friend of thirty years’ standing is, however, traced to its source 
and proved to be vain. The learning and industry which have gone to the estab- 
lishment of all these relations are evident on every page of M. de Nolhac’s work. 

The second part of the book concludes with an account of Ronsard’s pleasant 
old age at the Collége de Boncourt, in the company of its head Jean Galland. 
It tells of his death and funeral and gives an account of the Tombeau to which 
the distinguished poets and humanists of the time contributed. M. de Nolhac 
quotes from it the distich of Pontus de Tyard: 


“Petrus Ronsardus iacet hic; si caetera nescis 
Nescis quid Phoebus, Musa, Minerua, Charis.” 

The third part deals with Ronsard’s Latin works. It was Ronsard’s réle 
to eclipse by the new vernacular poetry not merely the older forms of French 
verse but modern Latin verse also and, if the scorn with which he spoke of con- 
temporary Latin poets smacks of ingratitude, it may be, thinks M. de Nolhac, that 
he feared a revival of their art, especially on Baif’s return to that field. Ronsard’s 
own attitude was clear: “ Sachant a merveille le prestige que donnait la double 
langue aux écrivains de son temps, habile autant que personne dans le maniement de 
latin, il n’a pas consenti, par principe, 4 s’en servir.” Such an attitude is hardly 
weakened by the few fugitive Latin pieces he himself composed. Those which can 
be established as authentic M. de Nolhac shows to be few—consisting of seven 
pieces of verse and one of prose. The seven poems are here reprinted, two for 
the first time, one reproduced in Ronsard’s autograph. The prose, an invective 
against Pierre Paschal, is reprinted in full from a manuscript in the Munich 
Library, and is given its proper place in the “quarrel” between Ronsard and his 
friend Paschal. A full account of Paschal’s life including this strange “ quarrel,” 
and its stranger sequel of reconciliation, forms the matter of the fourth and 
last part, which is followed by a few pages of interesting addenda and a satis- 
factory index of names anterior to the XVII century. 

M. de Nolhac and Mr. Tilley, as has been said, deal from time to time with 
the same material. This is notably the case in the latter’s chapters upon Dorat 
and the Pleiade and Humanism under Francis I. That M. de Nolhac’s book was 
unknown to Mr. Tilley when he composed his own gives added interest to their 
points of agreement. Such for instance is their common view of the value of 
Dorat’s philological scholarship. Where M. de Nolhac quotes the men of Dorat’s 
own day: Muret, Lipsius, Canter, Frutius, Estienne, Lambin (“les plus sires 
authorités de son temps auraient di imposer silence a l’irréverence du ndotre”) 
—Mr. Tilley offers later evidence of the value of Dorat’s emendations of 
Aeschylus, the evidence, namely, of such scholars as Gottfried Hermann and the 
late Walter Headlam. He explains, in a page more than merely interesting, 
how Dorat’s emendations became known to be his and adds an amusing anecdote 
of their shameless appropriation by a XVII century English editor, Thomas 
Stanley, and of the judgment which overtook the plagiarist 150 years thereafter. 
Agreeing with M. de Nolhac that Dorat was responsible for Ronsard’s lack of 
discriminating taste in Greek poetry, Mr. Tilley points out that, in that day, 
“appreciation of the great classical writers for their style was a new thing in 
France,” and that “ Dorat’s attitude to the classical master-pieces, the enthusiasm 
for the beauty and elevation of their style which he kindled in his pupils, marks 
a great advance. But it was not till a generation later that Montaigne—not a 
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professional scholar, but a country gentleman who loved the classics with dis- 
crimination—could with unerring taste declare that the four greatest Latin poets 
were Virgil, Lucretius, Horace and Catullus.” 

In his chapter on Humanism, Mr. Tilley very happily brings out the different 
outlook and situation of the Humanists of the first and second generation, the 
universal classicists of the reign of Francis I, and the specialists in some aspect 
of classical study who mark the later period. The former got their learning in 
the face of far greater difficulties than the latter. “In their own country there 
were no books, few manuscripts and still fewer teachers. Moreover, there was 
the constant opposition of the Paris University.” These men devoured the classics, 
ardently desiring, as was once said of Matthies Pac, “ parvenir a 1’Encyclopédie.” 
With both the scholarly and creative forms of humanism, Mr. Tilley deals in 
extenso, giving some account of the Royal Professors at the Collége de Cambrai 
and of the lecturers in others of the more enlightened colleges. He gives an 
interesting glance at Humanist Medicine, Greek printing, the provincial cities, 
their Universities and Law Schools, including a particularly enlightening account 
of Lyons, in which, however, a captious critic might mark that the otherwise 
well-documented notes make no reference to the articles on Bartélemy Aneau 
by J. L. Gerig published in the Romanic Review and the Revue de la Renaissance. 
Mr. Tilley does not neglect the Ciceronians and other prose writers, nor, finally, 
the poets, to whom, however, he gives less consideration than does M. de Nolhac. 
Both authors agree in counting Salmon Macrin the most important of their 
number :—each quoting a different one of his odes for a list of contemporary 
Latin poets of France. On each of these Latin poets Mr. Tilley has his in- 
teresting word. Naturally they do not include those upon whom M. de Nolhac 
chiefly dwells, the members, namely,-of Ronsard’s school; for their activity fell 
chiefly outside the period he treats of. 

Mr. Tilley’s chapters on Rabelais sum up, in the main, all the recent con- 
clusions on the subject and even find something new to add here and there to 
the exhaustive researches made by Abel Lefranc and his pupils. Much of this 
new matter is to be found in the chapter on Rabelais and Geographical Discovery 
—one of the best in the book, containing an invaluable history of voyages of dis- 
covery and books of travel beginning with “the first collection of voyages, the 
prototype of all succeeding collections, the Paesi novamente retrovati e Novo 
Mondo da Alberico Vesputio Florentino intitulato” of 1507, and concluding with 
the very tentative suggestion that the so-called map of Henri II (now in the 
Rylands library, Manchester) “ may possibly have inspired some parts of Rabelais’ 
narrative.” This delightful and amusing upside-down map is happily reproduced. 
Mr. Tilley concludes that Rabelais’ “first idea was to conduct his travellers by 
way of the St. Lawrence, and that for some reason or other he abandoned this 
for a more northerly route, that of the North West passage. When Captain 
Roald Amundsen accomplished his remarkable voyage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, he realised the dream of nearly five centuries. But it was not a short 
way to the East by the West for it took three years to accomplish.” 

The chapter on Galliot du Pré, the Paris publisher and bookseller, which 
is the most authoritative in the volume, contains a brief account of publishing in 
France, and concludes with a full chronological list of publications by that printer 
wherein each volume is by description identified, and the library that contains 
it or the source of the description set down. 
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The chapter called “Follow Nature” concludes that neither Rabelais nor 
Montaigne, who had widely different attitudes towards Nature, regarded the 
precept “ Follow Nature” as “an invitation to license. It was a recognition that 
there is a certain relativity in morals, that we must not judge all men by the 
same rigid and absolute standard, that we must make allowances for differences 
of temperament and character and environment.” The chapter on Montaigne’s 
Interpreters is especially original, beginning with Charron and Mlle. de Gournay 
and coming down to Strowski and Villey. “From the clash of these diverse 
interpretations,” says Mr. Tilley, “and from the renewed and more penetrating 
examination of Montaigne’s own testimony which they invite, certain points of 
agreement seem to emerge,” eg.,... “that the Christian religion had no in- 
fluence on his ethical conduct, that it taught him neither how to live nor how 
to die.” ... “But there remains a further field of inquiry. Montaigne, it is 
now generally recognized, was not an out and out sceptic; in spite of his Que 
sais-je? he held and expressed some very definite opinions, in particular on educa- 
tion. What were these opinions? What was his message to those who came 
after him?” .. . “ Individualism—Nature—Conscience—what parts did these play 
in Montaigne’s mature philosophy of life? Here is a rich subject upon which 
we may look for further light from his future interpreters. They will find 
an admirable point of departure in the thoughtful passages of M. Villey and also 
in some suggestive notes which M. Lanson has printed in La Civilisation Fran- 
¢aise.” 

Treatment, both thoughtful and suggestive, of his own material is char- 
acteristic of Mr. Tilley, both where he has new matter to offer and when he 
expounds for the English reader the final conclusions of French scholars on long- 
debated points. An assiduous reader of his book and that of M. de Nolhac will 
not only make full acquaintan-e with certain aspects of the French Renaissance 
but must become familiar with clues to guide him even farther afield into that 
absorbing subject. 

C. Ruutz-REeEs 








